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EDITORIALS 


_ Shall We “Stick to 
4 General Principles’’ ? 


Hardly a month goes by in which the 


_ Churches do not have to decide what at- 


titude they shall take toward some con- 
erete issue. of public policy. Pro- 
hibition, the World Court, lynching, 
military training in schools, Japanese 


exclusion, child labor bills—these and 
» similar questions are constantly arising. 


That Christian principles are at stake 
in them is obvious. Equally obvious is 
it that, as to the particular method of 


_ achieving the Christian goal, honest and 


earnest Christian men may differ. 
Should the Churches, then, after 
studying these questions, ‘‘take a 


.stand’’? Or should they ‘‘stick to gen- 
eral principles’’? The question is un- 


deniably perplexing. If, on the one 


~ hand, the Churches commit themselves 
_ toa definite position, may they not make 
serious mistakes? If, avoiding this horn 


of the dilemma, they deal only with gen- 
eralities, will they not find themselves 
pronouncing platitudes which are ac- 
cepted in theory, but which are not put 
into actual practice in dealing with the 
most difficult problems? 

‘Those who make the simple answer 


that the Church should deal only with 


winning the individual to a right spirit 
and to the advocacy of right general 
principles are insisting on one thing 


~ that is of crucial importance. They are 
_ recalling us to an emphasis on the inner 


life. No political action, no legislative 
enactment, no change in external envir- 
onment, can ever be a substitute for a 
Christian motive in the individual 
heart. 

We are in danger of forgetting, in 
these days of concern over the problems 
of modern society, that we shall never 
have a better society without better men. 
The new world that we seek requires, 
first of all, new men—men with puri- 
fied. purposes, committed in their own 
personal living to the way of life re- 
vealed in our Lord Jesus Christ; men 
with creative moral power derived from 
fellowship with God in Christ. 

But we must inquire how Christian 
motives and habits are really formed in 
the individual. They do not come from 
contemplating Christian ideals in the 
abstract. They come from actually deal- 
ing with specific situations. Deep and 
intelligent convictions as to brother- 
hood, for example, are not born merely 
of generalized reflection. They spring 
from the process of working out the 
meaning of brotherhood in one’s rela- 
tion to the Negroes and Jews and Ital- 
ians whom one daily meets in the school 
or the factory or the neighborhood. 

Nor does it follow that, if once the 
Church can get people to give inward 
assent to ‘‘general principles,’’ it can 
leave the concrete problems of our in- 
dustrial and social and international re- 
lations to take care of themselves. 

(1] 
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The individual needs moral guidance 
quite as truly as he needs right motives. 
For the Church to discuss general prin- 
ciples only, and not to help discover 
what they mean in concrete situations, 


means that the individual will usually . 


make only the obvious and easy applica- 
tions and never go on to discover what 
these principles require in the case of 
the more complex moral problems of 
society. 


The past weakness of the Church in 
not exploring courageously the meaning 
of the Christian Gospel for modern so- 
ciety has resulted in the fatal failure of 
leaving our GROUP life uncontrolled 
by the Christian spirit. So the man who 
is unselfish toward his family and 
friends goes on assuming that in an em- 
ployers’ association or a labor union 
self-interest must continue to be the 
dominating principle. The man who 
would scorn'to be personally cruel to his 
neighbors is callous to the mass cruelty 
of war on the part of his nation. The 
net result of this neglect to ‘‘take a 
stand’’ on such concrete issues of our 
inter-group relationships is the secular- 
ized civilization of our present day. 


A Church, therefore, is not depart- 
ing from its central mission, but is tak- 
ing it with double seriousness, when it 
sets out to study every phase of our so- 
cial life and to discover the most. effec- 
tive method of bringing it into accord 
with the Christian ideal. The more 
Christian a Church is, the less can it 
give tongue-tied acquiescence to the 
liquor traffic, a twelve-hour day in in- 
dustry, the blight of child labor, or dis- 
crimination against our brothers of 
other races. The more we make earnest 
with our Christian faith, the more will 
we move out of the nebulous realm of 
abstract ethics and deal in concrete 
terms with specific situations. To de- 
cline to do this is to leave our group life 
to be controlled by pagan forces instead 
of by Him whom all our creeds proclaim 
_ to be Savior and Lord. 
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But to be able to deal with such ques-— 
tions the Churches must be ready to pay — 

the price. That price, first of all, is thor- 
ough-going and impartial study. If the © 
Church becomes a partisan or shares the ~ 
spirit of the narrow propagandist, its — 
influence is dealt a devastating blow. — 
This can be avoided only by basing all © 
its programs on a foundation of the — 

most careful research. In a recent in- 
terview, Owen D. Young, co-author of — 


the ‘“‘Dawes Plan,’’ insists that the 


greatest weakness in the anti-war pro- 
gram is lack of knowledge of the facts © 
out of which wars spring. Good inten- © 
tions, he reminds us, are not sufficient to © 
get rid of war. Ringing resolutions will — 
not do it. Abolishing war, he suggests, — 
like abolishing yellow fever, demands 
much patient research. Scanty data, 
misinformation and half-truths are no 
less our curse in dealing with a social 
ill than they were in coping with the 
dreaded fever before the days of Walter 
Reed and General Gorgas. 

‘‘Hacts are our scarcest raw mate- 
rial,’? says Mr. Young in summary. — 
What we must have is not sporadic, — 
hectic groping after information when ~ 
an emergency confronts us, but a steady, 
long-continued, systematic process of 
inquiry. | 

The price of dealing with concrete so- 
cial issues is also constant cooperation. — 
No single group is wise enough to decide © 
these bafflingly difficult problems alone. 
No single group has the resources with 
which to carry on the sustained study 
that isan imperative demand. Nosingle ~ 
group has the fulness of experience out 
of which the collective judgment of the © 
Church is to be built. But by generous 
cooperation and by persistent effort of — 
every group to appreciate the point of — 


view of others, it is surely possible for — 


the Churches of Christ to come truly to — 
a common mind. Upon their success in © 
doing so, will rest the final issue of win- 
ning all the life of all the world to Jesus 
Christ. : 


—S. M. C. 
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An ‘**‘Ambassador’”’ to the Eastern Churches 


ARLY in June, Dr. W. W. Peet is to sail for 
Athens as an eas of Goodwill from 
the Churches of 
America to the 
Christian Churches 
of the Near Hast. 
Dr. Peet goes out 
under appointment 
‘by the Federal 
Council of the 
Churches of Christ 
for the purpose of 
promoting mutual 
understanding be- 
tween the Ameri- 
can Churehes and 
the Hastern 
Churches. Cooper- 
ating with the 
Federal Council in 
i this mission are the Near Hast Relief, the Am- 
- erican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, the American Bible Society and “the Y. 
M. C. A., and Dr. Peet will also serve the inter- 
ests of these agencies in an advisory capacity. 


»’ Peculiar importance attaches to this mission 
_ because of the indication it gives of an interest- 
ing rapprochement between the Churches of the 
_ West and those of the East. The mission boards 
' working in the Near East have been coming to a 
' closer understanding with the Eastern Churches 
for some time past. The Y. M. C. A. has gained 
the whole-hearted support of the EHastern 
Church officials for its program in the Near 
East. The Metropolitan of Thessalonica, His 
Holiness Gennadios, has recently come to this 
country to assist in the effort to secure contribu- 

_ tions from the Greeks of America for the Y. M. 
' C. A. work in Greece. The Near East Relief has 
done much to enlist the sympathy of the Ameri- 
ican Churches in their fellow-Christians in the 
Near East, and their program of relief and of 
religious education has elicited the warmest pos- 

_ sible appreciation and interest from the Hastern 

Churches. 
The presence of many prominent dignitaries 
of the Eastern Churches at the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference on Life and Work, held at 
Stockholm last year, was visible evidence of the 
fact that these great Christian ‘bodies are be- 

coming more sensible of those things which 
unite them than those that divide. 

The Federal Council of Churches has a special 
Committee on Relations with Eastern Churches, 

of which Bishop Charles H. Brent is Chairman. 
Until recently Dr. George R. Montgomery 
served as Secretary of this Committee, but his 
_ duties as a pastor having necessitated his giving 


DR. W. W. PEET 


up active responsibility for this important work, 
he has been succeeded by Rev. Kenneth D. Mil- 
ler, who has recently joined the staff of the 
Federal Council with particular responsibility 
for work in Europe, but will now enlarge his 
field of activity to cover relations with the Hast- 
ern Churches, 

It is by this Committee that Dr. Peet’s mis- 
sion to the Near East has been arranged. A 
more fortunate choice could not have been made, 
Dr. Peet has spent forty years of his life in the 
Near Hast under the American Board. A\l- 
though sent out as the business agent of the 
Board, Dr. Péet soon displayed such wisdom and 
acumen in dealing with perplexing political 
questions, and such consummate tact in his rela- 
tions with the local officials and the representa- 
tives of Western countries, that he was increas- 
ingly called upon for work of a diplomatic na- 
ture. There were few delicate missions, few 
critical conferences touching on the interests of 
Western nations in the Near East in which Dr. 
Peet did not have a part. He became the guide, 
counselor and friend of every missionary and 
teacher and of many of the students in the 
Christian colleges. Our American ambassadors 
soon came to recognize the value of Dr. Peet’s 
services and to look to him for advice and help. 

It was Dr. Peet who was intrusted with the 
delicate and dangerous mission of delivering the 
ransom for Miss Ellen Stone to the brigands who 
had captured her. 

A man of few words, modest and self-effac- 
ing, Dr. Peet has won an enviable place for him- 
self in the hearts of the people of the Near East. 
It was largely due to his accounts of the suffer- 
ings of the Armenians and other people of that 
region that the Near East Relief movement was 
organized, and his counsel has been influential in 
cuiding the administration of American benevo- 
lence during the last few years. 

When the call 
came to undertake 
this important mis- 
sion, Dr. Peet dis- 
earded his plans 
for rest, deciding 
that this was a call 
he could not re- 
fuse. This is the 
first time in the 
history of the 
Church that such 
an ‘‘ambassador’’ 
has been sent out 
from the Western 
branch of Chris- 
tian Churches to 
the Eastern. - 


HIS HOLINESS GENNADIOS 
METROPOLITAN OF THESSALONICA 
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Eastern Church Leader Received : 


AN EVIDENCE of the growing contacts with 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches was aftord- 
ed in the luncheon-conference with His Holi- 


ness Gennadios, Metropolitan of Thessalonica, on. 


April 6. The Metropolitan was in the United 


States on the special invitation of the American 
Y. M. C. A. The gathering on April 6 was a 
meeting of the Federal Council’s Committee on 
Relations with Eastern Churches, with a few 
other guests. 

In an address to the group delivered in Greek 
and translated by Professor Xenides, the Metro- 
politan voiced his appreciation of the helpful- 
ness of the three-fold approach made to the 


Conference of Promotional Executives 


N ALL-DAY conference to discuss promo- 
tional work in the Churches will be held at 
International House, New York, on June 11. 
This will bring together the leaders in the va- 
rious denominations who are responsible for 
planning the budgets and central promotional 
activities of the denominations. 
The program of the conference is as follows: 
FRIDAY, JUNE 11, 1926 
Morning Session at 10:00 o’Clock 


1. Opening Address: “The Spiritual Significance of 
Our Promotional Task,” by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
President, Federal Council of the Churches. 

2. What has been the financial experience of the past 
fifteen years in regard to benevolences? 

What are the total figures in each denomination for 
each year since 1910, and what are the trends in each 
of the three five-year periods, 1910-15, 1915-20, 
1920-25? 

What inferences can reasonably be drawn from a 
comparison of the figures of the various denomina- 
tions for the various years? 

By Rev. Herman C€. Weber, Director of Mobilization, 

a Council, Presbyterian Church in the 


3. What is the prevailing form of organization for 
promotional work in the denominations today? 

(a) Is it directed by a central organization? If so, 
what specific phases of work come under such 
centralized direction? 

(b) Is it directed by the separate organizations 
represented in the benevolence budget? 

(c) Is it directed partly by a central organization 
and partly by individual boards? If so, what 
is the extent of the responsibility of each? 

(d) Are changes in the plan contemplated? 

Brief presentations by representatives of the pro- 
motional organizations of the several denomi- 
nations: 

Rev. R. J. Wade, World Service Agencies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. Fagley, Congregational Commission 
on Missions. 

Rev. H. B. McCormick, United Christian Mission- 
ary Society. 

Rev. W. G. Cram, Missionary Centenary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Afternoon Session at 2 P. M. 
4. What is the desirable mean between too highly 
[4]. 


Greek people by the Christian forces of America; 
the religious approach, illustrated especially by 
the work of the Y. M. C. A.; the humanitarian — 
approach of Near Hast Relief: the united Church 

approach, now beginning to develop through the 
Federal Council. He welcomed especially the 

suggestion that a representative of the Federal 
Council be sent to Athens, in the person of the 

honored Dr. W. W. Peet, to further friendly 
helpfulness and the sympathetic interpretation 
of Eastern and Western Christianity to each © 
other. The Metropolitan also noted, as a fact 
of great interest to him, that the Churches of © 
America were being drawn so much closer to ~ 
each other in the Federal Council. yi 


centralized and unified methods of promotion, and ex- — 
tremely decentralized and more or less competitive — 
promotion? “i 
Discussion opened by Rev. James H. Speer, Gen- © 
eral Secretary of the Department of Field Organiza- — 
tion, National Council of the Presbyterian Church ~ 

in the U. S. A. 

5. What methods should be followed in building the 
budget and getting individual churches to accept their 
proper share? To what extent do the churches now 
accept their apportionment? : 

Discussion opened by Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Vice- f 

Chairman and Treasurer, National Council of the — 

Episcopal Church. iz 

6. How effective is printer’s ink in building up finan- — 
cial support for the enterprises of the church? (a) — 
Advertising (b) News (c) Pamphlets. 

Discussion opened by Rev. M. E. Melvin, of the 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


NEW BISHOP OF TRANSYLVANIA ‘ 


The Reformed Church of Transylvania has — 
elected as Bishop, Dr. Alexander Makkai, Pro- F. 
fessor of Theology at the Theological College in — 
Kolozsvar and chief notary (stated clerk) of the © 
Assembly. : 

Dr. Makkai succeeds the late Bishop Nagy, 
whose recent death is mourned by all friends of ; 
the Hungarian Reformed Church. Dr, Makkai, — 
although a comparatively young man, has for 
fourteen years been most active and prominent 
in the life of his church, as a scholar, as an ad- 
ministrator, and as a writer. No less than 
twenty-five volumes from his pen have left the 
press, comprising works on the philosophy of re- 
ligion, worship and aesthetics, as well as fiction. 

The position which Dr. Makkai assumes is one 
of peculiar responsibility, as the question of the — 
rights of religious minorities igs most acute in 
Transylvania. The many friends and support- 
ers of the Reformed Church in Transylvania 
represented in the constituency of the Federal 
Council will no doubt be quick to assure the 
newly elected Bishop of their continuing good- 
will, sympathy and prayers. 
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Compulsory Military Training Opposed 


A’ the culmination of thorough study of the 
whole question of military training in the 
schools and colleges of the country, made during 
the last five months by the Federal Council’s 
- Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will, action was taken by the Administrative 
Committee of the Council, at its meeting on May 
14, recording the two-fold conviction that, if 
military training is to be given, it should not be 
made compulsory and that military training 
for boys of high-school age is to be particularly 
_ deplored. Churches and educational leaders 
_ were urged to give special study to the whole 
_ question of the wisdom of turning over to the 
- War Department the responsibility for part of 
the curriculum of schools and colleges, and of 
¥ the effects upon the minds of youth. 
- These resolutions do not stand upon unsup- 
\ re opinions, but are the outcome of a care- 
ful study of the facts and weighing of the 
/pro’s and con’s. A comprehensive pamphlet, 
_ presenting the facts concerning the present pro- 
gram of military training, has also been pre- 
pared and is now in press. This pamphlet makes 
it clear that military training, as now carried 
on in civilian institutions, is very different from 
» that which was known before the war. As the 
pamphlet points out, the curriculum is pre- 
seribed by the War Department, the teaching 
staff appointed by it, and the cost defrayed by 
the War Department as a part of the program 
_ of training potential officers for the Army. The 
impression which prevails in some quarters that 


the chief purpose of military training, as now 
carried on, is physical well-being or general dis- 
cipline is shown to be without foundation. 

The introduction to the pamphlet makes it 
clear that there is no thought of questioning a 
policy of reasonable national defense. The in- 
terest of the pamphlet centers rather in the 
question whether such national defense should 
not be provided without invading the educa- 
tional system of the country. More particularly, 
protest is made against the practice of many 
of the colleges in making military training a 
subject required of all students and the practice 
of introducing it, in the present highly technical 
and elaborate form, even into public high 
schools. . 

The resolutions adopted by the Administra- 
tive Committee on the subject are as follows: 

“‘The Administrative Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica makes the following recommendations in re- 
gard to military training in schools and colleges: 

“‘J], That systematic and technical military 
training for youth of high school age is to be 
deplored as foreign to the aims and ideals of our 
educational system. 

‘‘9. That civilian educational institutions 
should not make military training a required 
subject. 

“*3. That churches and educational leaders 
give careful study to the whole question of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps in schools and 
colleges. ’’ 


Women Explore New Interracial Paths 


HE women members of the Federal Council’s 

Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 

. tions in cooperation with the Council of Women 

_ for Home Missions and the National Board of 

the Y. W. C. A., are planning for an Interracial 

Conference of Church Women, September 23-24 
at Eagles Mere, Pa. 


The objects of the conference are: 
(1) To enlarge the scope of interracial think- 
- ing and to enlist the women of the churches 
more actively in improving relations between 
white and colored groups in America; 
(2) To discuss methods of better interracial 
organization through churches and their auxili- 
aries so that women may more effectively act on 
local interracial conditions; 
(3) To exchange concrete experience from 
groups of women that have already attempted 
_ to carry out interracial programs ; 
(4) To study the past experience of organi- 
zations that have done such work, to learn both 


from successes and failures, how best to proceed 
in the future. 

The program will be largely made up of open 
forum discussions under the guidance of com- 
petent leaders to enable those who participate to 
pool their experience and jointly to think 
through the problems. 

The Chairman of the Committee on the con- 
ference is Mrs, Richard W. Westbrook. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR YOUNG MEN 


For a long number of years past the World’s 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, has designated the second Sunday in 
November as the beginning of the Week of 
Prayer for young men across the earth. 

The value of this Week of Prayer, which falls 
this year on November 14-20, is quite obvious, 
and it is hoped that the Churches of the coun- 
try will continue to cooperate even more fully 
in this celebration than they have in the past. 
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Project for World Friendship Among Children 


HE Federal Council’s Committee on World 
Friendship among Children is launching a 
unique project for creating understanding and 


goodwill between the children of America and of, 


Japan. It centers around the famous Japanese 


‘“doll festival.’’ 

This festival is a beautiful family custom 
coming on the third day of the third month 
(March.) On that day each family brings out 
of its ancestral treasure house the dolls of 
mothers, grandmothers and preceding genera- 
tions for a renewal of acquaintance. They are 
placed on a table in serried ranks for inspection 
and comparison, The little girls, and older ones 
too, dress in gala costumes, and not only enjoy 
their own ancestral dolls but also visit and enjoy 
those of their neighbors. A choice doll may on 
this day be added to the happy family circle to 
be passed on to succeeding generations. 

As a means of helping American children to 
learn something of Japan’s love for children 
and home, it is proposed that they send scores 
of thousands of American dolls to visit their 
cousins in Japan, to be distributed among the 


families there as a token and expression of good- 
will and friendship. 

It is hoped that dolls will come as gifts from ~ 
classes in day schools and Sunday schools and 
also from children in families. <A brief ‘‘mes- 
sage’’ is attached to each doll, signed with the 
names of the givers and the address for the 
‘thank you’’ letter. The dolls must be ready 
for the journey by December 20, 1926. On 
that day it is hoped each class or home will have 
a little ‘‘farewell’’ meeting to say ‘‘goodbye”’ 
and to wish the doll ‘‘bon voyage’’ as it starts — 
on its long journey, and success in delivering 
the message of goodwill and friendship. 

In Japan the dolls will be distributed to the 
schools by the Department of Education of the 
government, and in each school they will be ~ 
given to the girls chosen by the principal and — 
teachers. The actual presentation of the dolls to 
the girls will, if possible, be made on the ‘‘Hina ~ 
Matsuri’’—Doll Festival Day, March 3, 1927.) 

Full information write to Mrs. Jeannette W. 
Emrich, Secretary, Federal Council’s Commit- 
tee on World Friendship Among Children, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summer School of Religious Drama 


HE third Summer School of Religious 

Drama, under the auspices of the Commit- 

tee on Drama of the Federal Council’s Com- 

mission on Christian Education, will be held at 

Auburn, N. Y., in,cooperation with the Summer 

School of Religious Education of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, July 12 to 30. 

The curriculum this year includes the follow- 
ing courses: Dramatic Directing; A Methods 
Course; Play Study; A Graded Dramatic Pro- 
gram for the Church School; Production in 
Church and Parish House; Music in Religious 
Drama; Pageantry—Organization and Direct- 
ing; The Writing of Religious Drama, and spe- 
cial lectures throughout the session. 


LOCAL STUDY CONFERENCES 
ON PEACE 

In order to extend greatly the values that 
developed in connection with the National Study 
Conference on the Churches and World Peace, 
held in Washington, D. C., last December, efforts 
are now being made to stimulate other confer- 
ences, similar in method and program, but rep- 
resenting smaller geographical areas, in various 
cities next fall. A special pamphlet has been 
prepared, outlining suggestions for such inter- 
denominational gatherings and the syllabus used 
at the Washington Conference for analyzing the 
issues and eliciting pertinent discussion is also 

available. Both can be had upon request. 
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$300,000 plant. While developing no formal or- — 


The faculty of the school of drama includes: 
Perey Jewett Burrell, Commission on Church 
Pageantry and Drama, Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America; Mrs. Charlotte B. Chorpen- 
ning, head of Dramatic Department, Recreation 
Training School of Chicago; Harry Silvernale — 
Mason, Assistant Professor of Music and or- © 
ganist, Auburn Theological Seminary; Ethel — 
Gesner Rockwell, member of Faculty of the Com- 
munity School of Religious Education, Lynn, ~ 
Mass., Special student, Repertory Theatre Work- — 
shop, Boston; Lamont A. Warner, Consulting — 
Designer, Architectural Bureau, National Coun- ~ 
ceil, Y.M.C.A.; Helen L, Wilcox, Associate Secre- — 
tary, Child Welfare Society, Inc., New York. ; 


COMMUNITY CHURCH WORKERS 
MEET 

The third National Conference of Community — 
Church Workers was held in First Community — 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, May 4-6. This church — 
is one of the fastest-growing in the whole city, © 
having more than a thousand members and in- 
cluding representatives of more than a score of 
denominations. It has just completed a new 


ganization, the community church workers have © 
come to a guild-consciousness which expresses 
itself through an annual gathering for inter- 
change of experience and through a monthly 
magazine, The Community Churchman. 


more recently become the scene 


_ 


' and 
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Leaders in Evangelism Hold Annual Conference 


ORTHFIELD, MASS., already widely 
known because of its association with 
Dwight L. Moody and the sum- 
mer conferences which have been 
held there for many years, has 


of an annual gathering of the de- 
nominational officials who are re- 
sponsible for furthering the work 
of evangelism. This meeting, held 
at the Hotel Northfield under the 
auspices of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism, is 
recognized as one of the most im- 
portant gatherings of the year 
from’ the standpoint of stimulat- 
ing fresh interest in evangelism 
consideration of effective 
programs in this field of work. 
The conference this year is to 


agora 


“be held June 23-25. The high 


character of the discussions is testified to by 
the fact that Dr. Robert E. Speer, one of the 
outstanding religious leaders of the country, 
and Dr. George C. Pidgeon, the Moderator 
of the United Church of Canada, are to be 


RT. REV. GEORGE C. PIDGEON 


present as speakers. Special interest attaches 
to the coming of Dr. Pidgeon, because of his 
unique place of responsibility in 
the whole Christian movement in 
Canada as a result of the union of 
the Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Congregational bodies to form the 
new United Church. 

Most of the time will be spent 
in round-table discussions, de- 
signed to interpret the present re- 
ligious situation and to consider 
the programs and methods of 
evangelism which are being found 
most useful. The program is be- 
ing arranged by a special commit- 
tee, consisting of Rev. George Irv- 
ing, of the National Council of 
the Y, M. C. A.; Rev. W. F. Klein 
of the Department of Hvangel- 
ism of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions; Rev. A. Pohlman, of the 
United Lutheran Church; Rev. C. E. Burton, of 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches; and Rev, C. L. Goodell, of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on Evangelism. 


Maintaining Friendship With Mexico 


R. ANDRES OSUNA, a distinguished Mexi- 
ean, former governor of the State of Tamau- 


- lipas and Commissioner of Education for six- 


teen years in the State of Coahuila, was present 
by special invitation at the April meeting of the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil. At that time, the attitude of the Evangeli- 


_ cal Churches toward the agitation for withdraw- 


ing diplomatic recognition of Mexico, because 
of alleged religious persecution, was under con- 


_ sideration. The following resolution was adopt- 


ed upon recommendation from the Committee on 


_ Relations with Mexico, as expressing the com- 
mon judgment: 


“Inasmuch as the Federal Council of the 
Churches has previously expressed itself as op- 
posed to any intervention in Mexico on economic 


_ grounds, it is equally opposed to intervention, 


or the withdrawal of diplomatic relations, upon 
religious grounds. ’’ 
Dr. 8S. G. Inman, Secretary of the Committee 


on Cooperation in Latin America, representing 
‘the missionary boards working in Mexico, re- 


ports the following statement, adopted at a re- 
cent meeting of representatives of the boards: 
“This conference recommends to the various 


- boards of missions having work in Mexico that 
- they make no representation at this time as to 


the status of the foreign missionaries in Mexico 
to the governments of Mexico and United States. 


‘““We feel it to be highly important that all 
foreign missionaries in Mexico observe the spirit 
of the organic law regarding the exercise of min- 
isterial functions, and that in all concrete situ- 
ations they should exercise much prudence. We 
express the hope that these missionaries may dis- 
cover ways and means by which, within the con- 
stitutional provisions, they may be able to con- 
tinue forwarding the interest of the evangelical 
movement in Mexico.”’ 

Dr. Osuna was the guest of honor at a special 
dinner, given jointly by the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Mexico and the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, at the Aldine Club, 
New York, on the evening of May 20, at which 


. time he discussed fully the present situation. 


MEETING OF EDITORS 

The Conference on Religious Journalism, the 
tentative program for which was printed in the 
last issue of the BuLLETIN, is to be held at the 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., on June 
22 and 23. The editors of the majority of the 
religious journals of the eastern part of the 
country are expected to be in attendance. The 
difficult problems confronting the religious press 
today are to be thoroughly discussed, including 
questions of editorial policy, financial problems, 
advertising in the religious press and the rela- 
tion of the religious press to the church. 
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To Study Relation of Church to Industrial Conflien 


N INVITATION of the ministers’ associa- 
tions in the communities most directly 
affected by the present strike of the Western 
Maryland Railroad, requesting the Research De- 


partment of the Federal Council of the Churches ’ 


to make a study of the conditions surrounding 
the strike and of its effect upon the life of the 
community, has led the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Council to consider-its whole policy of 
research and inquiry in the field of industry. At 
the meeting of the Administrative Committee on 
May 14, upon recommendation from the spe- 
cial Committee on Policy, authorization was 
given to the Research Department to proceed 
with the study and the following statement of 
principles was unanimously adopted: 

‘‘The Committee on Policy recommends that 
the Administrative Committee approve the pro- 
posed study by the Department of Research and 
Education of the aspects of the controversy be- 
tween the Western Maryland Railroad and its 
employes which have significance for the Chris- 
tian Church in the determination of its duty to- 
ward such problems and of the contribution 
which it can make to their solution. This recom- 
mendation is made in the light of the following 
considerations : 

‘‘], The study is undertaken in response to 
an official request made by ministerial associa- 
tions in the communities most directly affected, 
representing more than a score of churches in- 


' disruptions of industrial goodwill in the future. 


“Department of the National Catholic Welfare 


eluded in the constituency of the Federal 
Council. 

‘‘o, The inquiry is not an isolated nor ~ 
sporadic undertaking, but part of a long-con- 
tinued effort to study the relation of the 
Church to industrial conflict and the function _ 
of the Church in furthering better human rela- 
tions in industry. ; 

‘‘3. The purpose of the study is to discover 
and make known the facts that lie behind the ~ 
present conflict,:its effect upon the moral and _ 
religious life of the community, and the possi- 


bilities of constructive action to prevent similar 


There is no intention of putting the Federal 
Council or its Research Department in the posi- 
tion of arbitrating the conflict, or of’ siding with 
one of the disputants as against the other.’’ 
The proposed inquiry is unique in that it is 
being undertaken upon definite requests from the 
ministerial associations of two cities, Cumber- 
land and Hagerstown, and also of Washington 
County. It is notable, too, that the Social Action 


Council is to cooperate with the Federal Coun- 
eil’s Research Department in conducting the 
study. A local committee representing the re- ~ 
ligious bodies and civie forces of the community 
is to be appointed to sponsor the study and to ~ 
take responsibility for the findings, jointly with if 
the participating national bodies. : 


‘Handbook of Rural Resources 


ee Federal Council’s Department of Re- 
search and Education, through its Rural 
Committee, has participated with other agencies 
in the production of a valuable reference work 
entitled the Handbook of Rural Social Resources. 
It has been compiled to give concise information 
about the entire rural situation in the United 
States. The article on the situation among Pro- 
testant rural churches and the programs of rural 
church agencies was prepared by Ralph S&S. 
Adams of the Commission on Social Service and 
Rural Work of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. Dr. E. T. O’Hara of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference describes the 
Catholic rural churches. There are authorita- 
tive articles on the development of rural art, 
social work, education, farmers’ standards of 
living, the rural population, and various aspects 
of the economic situation. 


The book has been compiled as an inexpensive . 


reference work for a wide variety of persons 
engaged in, or with responsibility for, rural 
work—ministers, church administrators, teach- 
ers of social science, social workers, educators. 
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‘The work is edited by Benson Y. Landis, See- 
retary of the Rural Committee of the Federal 
Council’s Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, and Henry Israel, Executive Secretary of © 
the American Country Life Association. The — 
University of Chicago Press is the publisher. : 


RECALLING THE REFORMATION 

At the last meeting of the Federal Council’s 
Administrative Committee the following action 
was taken: 

‘“Resolved: That, in view of the continuing 
handicap under which the Protestant Churches — 
of Europe are laboring in reconstructing their 
buildings and programs for advance work after 
the devastation of war, the Administrative Com- — 
mittee reaffirms its action of a year ago, com- 
mending the practice—already observed in some 
of the constituent denominations—of using Re- 
formation Sunday, which this year falls on Oc- © 
tober 31, as an occasion for recalling our indebt- 
edness to the Reformation movement and our 
obligations to aid our sister Churches of Europe 
in their present distress.’ , j 


—Courtesy Times Wide World. 


BOY SCOUTS ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN AT THE TIME OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Boy Scouts and the Churches 


HE sixteenth annual meeting of the National 

* Council of the Boy Scouts of America, held 
in Washington, D. C., April 30-May 1, was made 
notable by the presence of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Movement and Chief 

Scout of the World, an address by President 

' Coolidge and participation of members of the 

Diplomatic Corps, social workers, educators, re- 

ligious leaders and members of Congress. 

The story of the growth of the Scout Move- 
ment is impressive, Its membership has reached 
a total of 756,857 scouts and scout officials, rep- 
resenting 22,963 troops. 

Notwithstanding the rapid growth of the 
movement, its real objectives are often misunder- 
stood. Many still think of it as a means of pro- 
viding pleasant and wholesome recreation and 
fail to appreciate its more serious purpose, 
which is to train boys in the fundamentals of 
citizenship and to build character. 

. The essential place of religion in character de- 
velopment is emphasized in the Twelfth Scout 
Law, A Scout Is Reverent. He ts reverent to- 
ward God. He is faithful in his religious duties, 

‘and respects the convictions of others in matters 
of custom and religion. While the movement as 
such is undenominational, its leaders are desir- 
ous that the churches: themselves supply the 
definitely religious features of the program. 


That the churches have been quick to see the 
values in Scouting is evidenced by the fact that 
more than 50 percent of the troops are con- 
dueted under the auspices of the churches and, 
of the 12,000 church troops in the United States, 
10,000 are in Protestant churches. 

Recently a committee of representatives of 
the churches, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Macfarland of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, in cooperation with officials of the 
Seout Movement, has been engaged in working 
out a plan whereby the scout program and the 
religious education program of the churches 
may be brought into more vital relation to each 
other. The plan will provide a definite state- 
ment of minimum requirements for a standard 
ehurch troop with appropriate recognition by 
the church. Parallel to the church year pro- 
gram there will be, month by month, special fea- 
tures of seasonal emphasis in the scout year. ° 

At the Washington meeting Dr. Macfarland’s 
address, in which he made reference to this plan 
of the churches met with enthusiastic response 
from the Scout leaders. It is hoped that this 
closer relationship may enable a higher per- 
eentage of the boys of scout age to profit by the 
scout program and prove a most effective means 
of training for Christian service through the 
church. . 
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HE Commission on the Chureh and Social 
Service conducted its first mission of social 
understanding between church social workers of 
the United States and corresponding groups in 


other lands in a trip to Cuba, March 22 to April ” 


3. Dr. Eugene Swan of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, Dr, Alva W. Taylor of the 
Disciples’ Board of Temperance and Social Wel- 
fare, and Dr. Worth M. Tippy of the Commis- 
sion on Social Service, composed the team, Dr. 
Swan carried letters from the War Department 
and the Public Health Service to officials of the 
Cuban Government. Their stay in Cuba, thanks 
to the help of Dr. S. G. Inman, was organized 


by Rev. Sylvester Jones of the Friends’ Mission, . 


now secretary for Cuba of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America. 

The mission was received with exceptional in- 
terest. Dr. Swan’s specialization in social hy- 
giene was recognized by Cuban government 
officials, and quickly utilized. He was taken to 
inspect hospitals.and private clinics. A private 
showing of his film, ‘‘The Stream of Life,’’ was 
made to representatives of local and national 
agencies, in the Fausto Theater. The officers 
and directors of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce entertained the team at luncheon and dis- 
cussed with them the social needs of the Ameri- 
ean colony in Havana, and on the last night of 
their stay the Chamber invited the entire Ameri- 
ean Colony to meet them. Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Tippy spoke, and Dr. Swan showed the film 
“<The Stream of Life.’’ 

On Sunday, March 28, the visitors were kept 
busy addressing both American and Cuban 
congregations. During the day preceding Sun- 
day, they inspected the quarters of the old city, 
where population is congested, and were given 
opportunity to study American-Cuban relations 
and the development of Havana as an American 
winter resort. An interesting feature of the 
time in Havana was an hour’s conference with 
General Crowder, the American ambassador. 

From the point of view of the work of the 
churches, the most valuable phase of the trip 
was the visits of Dr. Tippy and Dr. Taylor to 
the annual meetings of the American Missions 
in Cuba, where they met the American mission- 
- aries and the Cuban pastors and people, and 
gave addresses on social themes through inter- 
preters. They spent two days with the Metho- 
dist Conference at Pinar del Rio and addressed 
a great social service rally on Thursday night. 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., also spoke. Dr. 
Taylor discussed the prohibition situation in the 
United States, and Dr. Tippy the development 
of churches as community centers. 

Dr. Tippy, who remained over four days for 
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Mission of Social Understanding to Cuba 


. cal churches have a great opportunity in Cuba 


_people, which is on a low economic level with 


‘churches devote themselves to these great social — 


problem and commend the project unreservedly 


the purpose, visited and addressed the Friends’ 
Annual Conference at Holguin, the Northern ~ 
Baptist Annual Conference at Santiago de Cuba, 
and the Southern Baptist Annual Conference at 
Havana. On each occasion there were large 
Cuban congregations in addition to the Ameri- — 
can workers and Cuban pastors. In these ad- 
dresses Dr. Tippy said that it had become ap- 
parent to him and Dr, Taylor that the evangeli- 


due to the present status of the Cuban working 


great extremes of poverty and wealth. They 
need better educational and religious opportuni- 
ties, improved housing, and training for citizen- 
ship, These necessitate higher living standards _ 
and therefore higher wages, and self-respecting 
participation in Cuban life. He urged that the |. 


accomplishments, through teaching in the mis- 
sion schools, the pulpit and the evangelical press. 
It is the duty, he said, of the American churches 
to bring the same social needs before American — 
corporations doing business in Cuba. 
These ideas received a quick and sympathetic 
response. The mission had the effect of a spiritu- 
al evangelism. To a certain extent it strength- — 
ened the missions with Cuban officials, on the 
one hand because of the services of Dr. Swan, 
and with the American colony on the other, be- 


cause of the work of the three visitors. ) 
THE UNION CHURCH, HAVANA . 4 


Rey. Merlyn A, Chappel, pastor of the Union ' 


Church, Miramar Heights, Havana, is in the 


United States in an effort to raise $200,000 to- 4 
ward the erection of a $300,000 church. Miramar _ 
Heights is the new American residential section 
of Havana. The church at present has 120 
members and 165 in the Sunday School. The 
annual $10,000 budget of the church is raised 
entirely by the membership and friends of the — 
American colony in Havana. The inter-church 
character of the enterprise is illustrated by the 
fact that the Treasurer is an Episcopalian, the — 
President of the Board of Trustees a Can- 
adian Methodist, two of the elders Southern 
Methodists, the President of the Adult Bible 
Class a member of the United Brethren, its Vice- 
President a Disciple, its Secretary a Friend, and 
its Treasurer a Lutheran. 

The congregation is planning the erection of 
a church and community house designed for — 
comfort in a hot climate, with open cloisters for 
Sunday School classes. Dr. Tippy and Dr. Alva 
W. Taylor visited the church and studied its” 


to the support of Americans generally. 
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Reuici Voices United Church Support of 


; Prohibition 


O the Federal Council of the Churches went 
- the honor of opening the presentation of the 
argument in support of the present prohibition 


laws, at the hearing before the Committee of , 


the United States Senate, on April 17. A com- 
prehensive statement, unanimously adopted by 
the Administrative Committee of the Council at 
its April meeting, was presented by Dr. William 
I. Haven, as the spokesman for the Council. Dr. 
_§. Parkes Cadman, president of the Council, and 
Dr. John A. Marquis chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Committee, together with a large dele- 
gation from the constituent denominations, had 
gone to Washington to represent the\ Council, at 
| the scheduled time, but, on account of an un- 
| expected postponement of the date for hearing 
the ‘‘dry’’ side, were unable to remain. 
| In addition to the official document submitted 
by Dr. Haven—further testimony was given by 
General Secretary Charles 8. Macfarland. Es- 
pecially effective were the telegrams which he 
read from the Moderator and the Secretary of 
the United Church of Canada, declaring that 
the governmental system of sale (which was pro- 
posed for the United States in one of the bills 
before Congress) had proved unsatisfactory in 
Canada. 
The declaration of the Federal Council on the 
subject was in part as follows: 
“‘Wrom the beginning of its existence the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has been unequivocally committed to the 
policy of prohibition. When the first meeting 
of the Council was convened in Philadelphia in 
1908, bringing together the official representa- 


tives of thirty denominations, a message dealing 


with the problem of the liquor traffic declared 
that ‘if it be right to preach the gospel of ab- 
stinence for the individual it must be right to 
_ inelude in our message every possible persuasion 
_ to total prohibition as the attitude of the State 
toward the traffic in strong drink’. During the 
following years this position was repeatedly re- 
_ affirmed and, at the Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Council in St. Louis in 1916, action was taken 
urging that an amendment providing for na- 
tional prohibition be submitted. 
“In adopting this attitude toward the liquor 
evil the Federal Council of the Churches was 
. simply gathering up and giving united expres- 
sion to the expressed desire and will of the de- 
nominations that comprise the Council. 
‘‘Since the adoption of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, the Federal Council of the Churches 
has continued to sustain it constantly and with 
 unflagging loyalty. At every Annual Meeting 
of the Executive Committee since that time this 


position has been vigorously maintained. This, 
again, was a definite reflection of the attitude 
taken by the various denominations separately. 
At the Quadrennial Meeting of the Council in 
Atlanta in 1924, it was declared that it is the 
present-day duty of the moral citizenship of the 
nation to ‘make unmistakably clear to both the 
lawless buyers and the lawless sellers of intoxi- 
cants that the liquor traffic has been permanently 
outlawed in the United States as the enemy of 
society’. In 1925 the Research Department of 
the Council published a report on the prohibi- 
tion situation which clearly indicated that Na- 
tional Prohibition, although it has not yet had 
an adequate trial, has produced incalculable 
social gains, and that it merits the most ener- 
getic support in order that the social policy 
which it represents may be given an opportunity 
of completely demonstrating its value. In Oc- 
tober, 1925, the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council declared ‘that the policy of 
prohibition is the deliberately and permanently 
established policy of this nation ; that this policy 
has not failed, but on the contrary has already 
yielded results which fully justify its adoption; 
that the liquor traffic and the saloon must not 
come back again and that the churches must set 
themselves with new purpose to see that pro- 
hibition is enforced by law and sustained by the 
national conscience’. 

“‘No divergent judgment has at any time been 
expressed either by the Federal Council of the 
Churches or by any of its constituent denomi- 
nations. 

‘‘The support of National Prohibition by the 
Federal Council of the Churches rests upon four 
fundamental considerations. 


Reasons FOR PROHIBITION 

“‘Wirst, the belief that in dealing with gigantic 
social evils like disease or crime, individual lib- 
erty must be controlled in the interest of the 
public welfare. Second, the belief that the 
liquor traffic is beyond question such an evil. 
Third, the conviction that no plan less thorough- 
going than prohibition is sufficient to eradicate 
the evils of the liquor traffic. Fourth, the evi- 
dence of history that other methods of attempt- 
ing to control the traffic have failed and that 
prohibition, despite inadequacies of enforcement, 
is succeeding better than any other program. 

““PERSONAL LIBERTY”’ 

‘‘Limitation upon individual freedom in mat- 
ters affecting society is the price that any people 
must pay for the progress of its civilization. Per- 
sonal liberty cannot rightly be claimed for prac- 
tices which militate against the welfare of others 
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or the interest of the community as a whole. It 
- is especially contrary to democratic ideals and 
to enlightened public policy to permit any citi- 
zen to make profit from a business which is 
detrimental to his neighbor. This is readily 
recognized by all as sound policy in regard to 
the trade in narcotics. It is equally true of the 


liquor traffic. To ensure social protection against - 


a trade whose avowed purpose was to get people 
to consume the maximum possible amount of 
alcoholic liquor is the foundation on which our 
national policy of prohibition rests. 


GRAVE SociAL PERILS 

‘‘The reasons which led to prohibition not 
only remain today but have been reinforced by 
the experience of other nations. The social peril 
of alcoholism is becoming of growing concern to 
statesmen throughout the world. If serious evils 
have sprung up since prohibition, they are far 
less than the evils which arose from the liquor 
traffic prior to the amendment. The liquor traf- 
fic with the accompanying saloon was allied with 
political corruption, crime, gambling and prosti- 
tution. It meant the wreckage of men and the 
degradation of families, which social workers 
and ministers saw constantly in their daily work. 
It produced needless inefficiency in industry. 
Moreover, the tendency in the United States, as 
has been the case in Europe, was toward an in- 
creasing consumption of the stronger liquors 
with consequent intensifying of social hazards. 
Methods of control short of prohibition, such as 
taxation, regulation and the governmentally 
controlled systems of some of the Canadian 
provinces, Norway, and Sweden, have all proved 
inadequate to cope with the evil. 

RETURN OF THE SALOON? 

‘‘The proposal to modify the Volstead Act so 
as to permit the sale of wines and beer presents 
insuperable objections. It would make enforce- 
ment more difficult. It would inevitably mean 
the return either of the saloon or something 
equally undesirable. Bootlegging in stronger 
liquors would become more menacing because 
it would tend to operate through the places 
where the milder intoxicants were sold. More- 
over, there is no evidence to justify the conten- 
tion that to permit wine and beer would reduce 
‘the consumption of ardent spirits. The teaching 
of experience is to the contrary. 

THe PatH or ADVANCE 

‘‘The one path of advance is for all good citi- 
zens personally to observe the law and to sup- 
port the great enterprise, born of the idealism 
of the people, of completely ridding the nation 
of as demoralizing a business as the liquor traffic 
has always proved itself to be. Least of all 
should our prohibition law be changed in re- 
“sponse to the ery of those who by their own dis- 
‘respect for the law are preventing it from re- 
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-neither the one nor the other, but to determine — 


ceiving a‘fair trial or who, because of their spe- t 
cial interest in the return of the liquor traffic, 
are artificially stimulating an agitation for — 
changing our present law. The call of the hour 
is for such a thorough-going work of moral per- 
suasion and legal enforcement as will give the 
policy of prohibition an adequate opportunity — 
to demonstrate its full value to the nation and — 
to the world.’’ 


ATTITUDE TOWARD CONSCRIPTION © 

At the April meeting of the Administrative 
Committee, the Federal Council adopted the 
following statement of principles bearing on 
proposals for conscription now being considered 
in Congress: 

‘We believe that any program of wartime — 
conscription should be put into force only by 
act of Congress with reference to a specific emer- ~ 
gency, ] 

‘*We record the strong conviction that, when- — 
ever human life is subjected to conscription, ma- 
terial resources should be conscripted with equal 
thoroughness and rigor.’’ 

The statement is particularly important in 
view of the fact that the Capper-Johnson bill, 
which is now being studied by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, conspicuously fails 
to “‘draft’’ wealth. While conscripting human 
life, within certain age limits, without any ex- 
ceptions whatever, it provides only for a vague 
‘“‘control’’ of material commodities. 


NEGRO TRIBUTE TO ASHBY JONES 


Few ministers have received a more unique 
testimonial of affection than that which was ac- 
eorded to Dr. M. Ashby Jones when he left the 
Ponce de Leon Baptist Church of Atlanta, a 
few weeks ago, to become pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church of St. Louis. More than five 
hundred Negroes gathered in the Big Bethel 
African M. E. Church to present to their white 
friend a silver pitcher as an evidence of their 
esteem and of their appreciation of his contribu- 
tion to interracial goodwill. 

In responding, Dr. Jones said: ‘‘I have gone 
up and down the country preaching the gospel 
of human values and maintaining by voice and 
pen the essential worth and capacity of your 
race. You have fully justified my faith and 
proved the truth of my gospel 

““You have two great enemies—only two. One 
is that member of your own race who would 
teach you to hate. The other is that member of — 
mine whose injustice and prejudice would seem 
to justify your hatred. I beg you to listen to 


that you will overcome evil with good—the only 
way evil has ever been or can be overcome.”’ . 

Dr. Jones is chairman of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. 
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4 Crown Prince of Sweden Received by Churches 


» 
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_ THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, 


_ Buildings have fallen into disrepair. 


HE presence of H. R. H. Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, in the United 

| States is attract- 
oe | ing widespread 

attention, no t 
only in official 
circles, but also 
amro nee. the 
Churches and re- 
ligious forces. 
The many Ameri- 
ean church lead- 
ers who attended 
t he Universal 
Christian Confer- 
ence at Stock- 
holm last sum- 
mer were deeply 
impressed by the 
great interest of 
the Prince in all 
progressive Chris- 
tian movements. 
He was a a regular attendant at the sessions 
of the Conference and served as the Hon- 
orary Chairman. The closing address which he 
delivered showed that he was thoroughly fa- 


—Courtesy Keystone. 


H. R. H. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


miliar with the aims and significance of this 
great international gathering. 

On June 5 a luncheon, which will be attended 
by representatives from the various Churches, is 
to be tendered to him by the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Stockholm Conference, the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches and the Federal Council of the 
Churches. 

As a result of the very deep interest of His 
Royal Highness in religious work, the title of 
‘‘Most Christian Prince’’ has been applied to 
him in many quarters. 

The insight of the Crown Prince into the vital 
problems which are faced by the Churches to- 
day is indicated by the following quotation from 
an address which he gave at the Stockholm Con- 
ference : tt 


‘‘Unity in confession is by no means neces- 
sary for creating the spirit of goodwill and un- 
derstanding.’’ This secured, ‘‘it is to be hoped 
that Christendom throughout the world will ap- 
ply its will-power and energy for promoting 
what may be styled practical Christianity, the 
application of which is also necessary for keep- 
ing and strengthening its own inner life.’’ 


What is Happening in the European Churches 


By Rev. KennetH D, MIuuer 
Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe 


AVY eat industrially the countries of Eu- 
rope are making marvelous recovery, the 
ehurehes are still having a hard struggle. 
Congre- 
gations are scattered. Leaders have died or are 
obliged to wear body and mind almost down 
to the starvation point in order to live at all. 
Improvement has begun, but aid from America 
is still needed, 

The middle class, the mainstay of religious 
life all over the world, is still suffering severely 
from the effects of the war. Widespread im- 
poverishment still prevails. Devastating floods 
have swept over wide areas of the Continent, 
in some cases undermining the foundations 
of buildings just recently reconstructed. 

With renewed money crises in several coun- 
tries, institutions of benevolence and religious 


workers are again facing the extremity of 


need. In Greece many thousands of refugees, 
for whose physical needs the Near East Re- 
lief is trying to provide, are without the means 
for carrying on an organized religious life. 
Itinerant pastors speak to the people in the 
open air under all sorts of adverse weather 
conditions. From every side come almost as 
many appeals as in 1920 and 1921. 
Yet notwithstanding all this, there is un- 


doubtedly manifest a new firmness of purpose 
and a new spirit of hope. 

Spiritual movements full of encouragement 
make heavy demands and offer a challenge to 
any who can help in an emergency. Highty 
thousand people in Czechoslovakia within a 
period of two months enrolled» themselves for 
instruction preparatory to membership in the 
Reformed Church, Many of them have been 
worshipping in public squares for lack of 
church buildings. A great company of Ukrain- 
ians in Poland and neighboring countries has 
been moving with one impulse toward the 
evangelical faith, while calling insistently to 
American Christianity for leadership. 

Church life upon the Continent has been 
wrenched from its old moorings. The old order 
has passed. A new day has dawned, A new 
type of leadership is required to meet the 
needs of the hour. Ministers of broad vision 
and international sympathies must be raised 
up. This is the most pressing need of the 
hour. As things now are, any sort of theo- 
logical education is out of the question for 
sons of middle class families. Education abroad 
in America and Great Britain and scholarships 
for theological training of an international char- 
acter would be a great boon. 
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Slavery Not Yet Abolished 


‘THs almost incredible fact that slavery still 
prevails in various parts of the world is em- 


phasized in an appeal made by the Federal 
Council of the Churches and the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference to the State Department at Wash- 
ington to cooperate with other nations in draft- 
ing and making effective a general convention 
providing for the complete abolition of slavery 
and all forms of forced labor akin to slavery. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, through a special 
Committee on Slavery and Forced Labor, has 
given careful study to the question for many 
months, cooperating with the Foreign Missions 
Conference. The memorandum submitted by 
the Commission to the State Department on the 
subject is as follows: 

‘<The Temporary Slavery Commission of the League 
of Nations has found, on investigation, that slavery still 
exists in some nineteen distinct areas in different parts 
of the world. Moreover, although the legal status of 
slavery has been officially abolished by all civilized na- 
tions, yet forced labor, akin to slavery, has taken its 
place in certain areas, especially where an advanced 
people have taken possession of the land, have estab- 
lished their own government and have undertaken the 


economic exploitation of, undeveloped territories and 
backward peoples. 


“‘Even in regions controlled by the United States, it 


is reported that there are not wanting certain forms of’ 


peonage closely akin to forced labor and slavery. 

“‘The evil of slavery and forced labor has been rec- 
ognized during recent centuries as having international 
implications and effects. It is now generally admitted 
that these evils can be completely overthrown and abol- 


Preventing 


HE Federal Council’s Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations is circulating 
a pamphlet discussing the way in which lynch- 
ings can be prevented. The chief value of the 
pamphlet is in its concrete illustrations of inci- 
dents in which effective work has been done, dur- 
ing the last few years, in reducing the number 
of lynchings. 
, The following suggestions are made, in con- 
clusion, as to what Church members ean do: 
**J. Call attention through pastors, leaders of Bible 
classes, leaders of discussion groups, young people’s 
organizations and others, to the facts regarding lynch- 


ing and make people realize what they mean in refer- 
ence to the ideals and aims of the Christian Church. 


§*2. Get the facts of this pamphlet and similar ones 
before the attention of governors, legislators, sheriffs, 
constables and other police officers. ‘This will help stim- 
ulate them to plans and action against the danger of 
mob violence. 

_ **3. In order to make it possible for lynchers to be 
prosecuted, funds may be provided to retain competent 
legal counsel to secure and present the necessary evi- 
dence.- The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
with headquarters at the Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga., 


nea 


ished only by the united and determined expression of 
the moral judgment of the world, and by the persistent, 
cooperative activities of the more progressive nations. 
‘<The reasons why the United States should help pre- 
pare and then should ratify an international convention 


- for the complete abolition of slavery and forced labor 


may be summarized in some such terms as the following: 
‘¢1, Because slavery'is an entrenched moral and econom- 
‘ie evil having world-wide implications and effects. 


‘¢2. Because the United States, through its history, has 
developed and is committed to ideals and principles 
of significance for the entire human race in regard 
to the intrinsic and inalienable rights of men as 
men, in respect to liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Failure of the United States, therefore, to 
participate actively in this world movement would 
belie the high ideals, principles and purposes of the 
people of the United States. 

©¢3. Because the world has become such a compact eco- 
nomic unity that the United States inevitably pur- 


chases the products of areas still practicing slavery 


and forced labor and is therefore inevitably boun 
up with the system. 

‘¢4, Because this evil cannot be completely abolished 
without the concerted moral agreement and united 
practical activity of all the leading nations. 

‘¢5. Because the refusal of the United States to have 
a share in this humane movement would be a serious 
blow to the ideals and efforts of other nations along 
these lines. 

‘<6. Because the Negroes of the United States are tak- 

‘ing increasing and insistent interest in the achieve- 
ment of justice and fair treatment for their own 
people in Africa. 

‘¢7, Because the United States is deeply and directly 
concerned from the economic standpoint in having 
fair labor conditions prevail in the production of 
those great, staple necessities of modern life, such 
as cotton, rubber, sugar, cocoa, ete., in regard to 
which African production will increasingly come 
into competition with American production. ’’ 


he 


Lynchings 


is one of the agencies in a position to receive and to 
make effective use of such contributions. Local efforts 
for the same purpose may be fostered. 

*¢4, Induce public officers to make plans in detail 
beforehand for the protection of prisoners and the pre- 
vention of mob action. In one Southern state the gov- 
ernor has all arrangements made for calling out a de- 


tachment of the state militia to any part of his state 


where a lynching is threatened. 


**5, The newspapers are one of the great factors in 
marshalling public opinion against this evil. Churchmen 
can get such facts before editors, publishers and report- 
ers as will make against mob action and build up cooper- 
ative relations between the races.?? a 


COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN BRAZIU - 
‘The Brazilian Evangelical Alliance is just 
now in a transition state of reorganization, tak- 
ing on the form of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, according to in- 


‘formation received from Rev. H. C. Tucker, 


Secretary of the American Bible Society in 
Brazil. He says of the new interdenomina- 
tional body: ‘‘We believe it will become a going 
concern and-prove to be of real value.’’ 
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The Practice of Comity 


By Rev. A. R. Cuippincer, Bishop, UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 
(Part of an Address at Ohio Pastors’ Convention) 


HE word ‘‘comity’’ is comparatively a new 
word in the vocabulary of churchmen. How 
many church workers made use 
-of this term a decade ago, or even 
five years ago? When it came 
into usage some of us resorted to 
our dictionaries to discover its 
true meaning, 

The word and principle alike 
belong to modern civilization— 
better still, to a Christian civili- 
_zation. True Christianity knows 
_ no class or caste, but all are equal 
/ im the eyes of the great Head of 
‘the Church. Comity is simply a 
kindly consideration or courtesy 
between equals. It is a co-ordin- 
ating force. It seeks to live and 
let live for righteousness’ sake, 
to eliminate all selfishness, unjust 
pride, bigotry and intolerance from the Church. 

More and more we must come to think of the 
church universal and our particular denomina- 
tion as one factor in the great program of right- 
eousness, 

Because a denomination is small is no argu- 
ment why it does not play an important part in 
Christian work and should not receive Christian 
courtesy and kindly consideration at the hands 
of every other Christian ‘organization. I can 
name certain denominations that have had a 
-most glorious history, have furnished both 
churchmen and statesmen and yet are not des- 
-tined to become great. or large. They will al- 
ways remain small in numbers, but frequently 
the type of Christian work done by their local 
churches is unsurpassed. _Strong denominations 
have some very weak local churches, while on 
the other hand weak and small denominations 
have some very strong local churches. 

The community is the place where the prin- 
ciples of comity must operate in the last analy- 
sis. Whatever denominations may be repre- 
sented in any community, comity must be 
worked out there and not in some office at head- 
quarters half way across the continent. It has 
also become apparent that the laity of our 
_ churches seem to be more nearly ready to fed- 
erate and co-ordinate than the ministry. 

Every pastor should have denominational 
pride and aspirations for his own communion, 
but this must not be at the expense of any other 
- communion, however weak that particular local 
- ehureh or denomination may be.. The general 
principles of comity are recognized and re- 
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spected today by the denominations, but unfor- 
tunately here and there we meet with some over- 
enthusiastic. pastor who seems to 
have forgotten those essential 
principles of Christian ethics 
which make for peace and righte- 
ousness. Surely there can be no 
more fruitful field in which to 
practice the golden rule than in 
the realm of congregational 
comity. 

The many interdenominational 
meetings and movements are do- 
ing much to bring about a better 
understanding between denomi- 
nations and between pastors of 
any given. community. Instead 
of being antagonistic and envious, 
we are learning to be mutually 
helpful, 

Pride and jealousy and selfish ambition must 
give way to kindly consideration. 

I think we are a long, long way from a union 
of all the Protestant churches of America or any 
considerable number of them. But we hail with 
delight the dawn of the new day characterized 
by brotherly love, peace and goodwill toward 
all. 


ARMENIANS PLAN BETTER 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A nation-wide effort to raise funds for re- 
ligious education and Americanization work 
among the Armenians of the United States is 
now being launched by the Armenian Church in 
America, following a survey recently conducted 
by the Primate of the Church in America, Arch- 
bishop Tirayre, of Boston, 

According to the survey, the Armenian-Amer- 
icans in the United States seem in danger of for- 
getting their splendid spiritual heritage as the 
first Christian nation, dating from 301 A. D. 
when Tirandates, King of Armenia, made Chris- 
tianity the state religion, They complain that 
the services are too long and ceremonious and 
that the Sunday Schools lack modern facilities. 

To meet these needs Archbishop Tirayre be- 
lieves that modern Sunday School methods and 
textbooks, modified liturgies, and specially train- 
ed leaders of young people are necessary. It is 
to meet these expenses that the fund is now be- 
ing raised. An American Advisory Committee 
numbers well known leaders in religious educa- 
tion. Headquarters are at 246 Fifth svoRne, 
New York. 
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Present Trends in the American Churches 
By S, Parkes CADMAN 
President, Federal Council of the Churches 


ROPHECY is always risky, but one who 
surveys present tendencies in American 
religious life can hardly doubt that there are 
important trends now at work which are bound 
to make themselves felt powerfully in years to 
come. Without presuming to survey these 
tendencies in any completeness, one can readily 
point out three. 

In the first place, the American Churches 
are going to grapple courageously with great 
social and international questions. The day is 
past when any realm of our economic, indus- 
trial, social, political or international life will 
be regarded as outside the sphere of responsi- 
bility of the Churches. All over the country, 
prophetic voices are declaring from the pulpit 
and in ecclesiastical assemblies that ithe or- 
ganized group life of society is to be no less 
subject to the rule of Christ than the life of the 
individual. 

When, however, the Churches attempt to 
make their influence felt in moulding public 
opinion on great public issues, they discover 
that, if they are to do anything effective, they 
must act far more unitedly than has hitherto 
been the case. The realization of this fact has 
led to a second notable trend in American re- 
ligious life, namely the progress of coopera- 
tion among the Churches. Few things are 
more noteworthy in the history of American 
Christianity during the last two decades. 

The growing recognition of the usefulness 
of the Federal Council means that the Ameri- 
can Churches are definitely committed to a 
policy of cooperation. Whether this will, in 
time, lead to a united Church, such as has al- 
ready come into being in Canada, one can 
hardly prophesy, but there can be no doubt that 
the present interdenominational activities are 
bringing about a new spirit of unity and a 
greater consciousness of the power which a 
united Church ean have. 

The rising tide of interest on the part of 
the Churches in world peace is perhaps the 
most notable evidence of the way in which 
the religious forces are moving unitedly for- 
ward in the face of new responsibilities. It 
is the judgment of close observers of the po- 


litical situation that no single factor has counted’ 


for more in the final decision of the United 
States Government to enter the World Court 
than the persistent and united activity of the 
Churches in behalf of this step. There is a 
new consciousness abroad that Protestantism has 
too easily surrendered to the State in the deci- 
sion as to great questions which. while in one 
sense political, are at bottom profoundly moral. 
The divided state of Protestantism has been es- 
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pecially responsible for its having so nearly ab- — . 


dicated this field in the past. The knitting up 


of. our isolated forces into something like a uni- 


fied whole will mean much in regaining a moral 
autonomy for the Churches in all ranges of’ 
human activity. 

The third tendency in America today is a re- 
turning emphasis on the inner life. There has 
been altogether too much of a tendency to rely 
upon legislation or political measures for secur- 
ing advance toward a better human life. We 
have learned now, if we never knew before, that 
it is impossible to get golden conduct out of 
leaden motives. American experience with pro- 
hibition reinforces this conclusion. It is the 
judgment of the overwhelming majority of 
thoughtful people in our Churches—a judgment. 
in’ which I whole-heartedly concur—that prohi- 
bition has already achieved great good in this 
country and that we should never go back on 
this policy. At the same time, nothing is clearer 


*than that the real success of this great social un- 


dertaking will be determined by, the extent +o 
which we are able to educate the individual con-. 
science and trdin the individual will in habits of 
self-control. One of the great merchant princes 
of America, known throughout the nation for his 
interest in progressive social and international ” 


' movements, went to the heart of the matter 


when he declared recently that he had finally - 
come to the conclusion that nothing is so much 
needed as a revival of religion. 


TO STUDY RELIGIOUS REVIVAL AMONG - 
UKRAINIANS AG 

On May 26th, Dr. Sylvester W. Beach of 
Princeton, and Professor Basil Kusiw of 
Bloomfield Theological Seminary sailed for 
Europe in order to visit the eastern part of 
Poland and investigate the religious movement 
which is going on there among the Ukrainians. 
Dr. Adolf Keller, Secretary of the Central 
Bureau for Relief, of the Evangelical Churches 
of Europe, is to join them in Europe. 

The religious ferment among the Ukrainians 
of Poland has produced such a mass move- 
ment that the question has arisen as to whether 
the time has not come to organize an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian Evangelical Church. So far 
the movement has been directed by the Re- 
formed Church of Poland. — 

Ukrainian immigrants who came under th 
influence of the Gospel in this country . have 
been largely responsible for the religious’ move- — 
ment in the homeland, And now the immi- 
gration reports indicate that among the. in- — 
coming Ukrainians there. are a surprisingly — 
large number of Protestants. q 
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How Shall the Church Deal With Social 


Questions? 


By Rr. Rev. Epwarp L. Parsons, D. D. 
Bishop of Calsforma 


| Rees moment that any individual says ‘‘I will 
make Christ supreme in my life,’’ he dis- 
covers that he faces a great number of very dif- 
ficult questions—difficult intellectually as well as 
morally. For to say that Christ is supreme is 
to say that every position which the Christian 
takes in life must be tested by its accord with 
Christ. There are no morally indifferent mat- 
ters. For the individual every question has a 
moral and spiritual side. 

Of course in a vast number of cases the mat- 
ter is quite trivial, and in an equally large num- 
ber the relation to Christ’s spirit and teaching is 
clear. ' For the cruder forms of morality and for 
the more immediate exercise of Christian virtues 
a man needs no guidance. But if he is honest 
with his faith he cannot stay in these immediate 
relationships. If he must love his children and 
in all his dealings with them make his chief con- 
sideration their welfare, spiritual, moral, and 
physical, he cannot leave that love at his house 
door. He must take it downtown with him, to 
his office or his work. His pleasures and his 
hobbies, his reading as well as his ideals, must 
be submitted to Christ. When he comes to 
Election Day he discovers that there is no ques- 
tion upon which he has to vote which has not 
some bearing on the Kingdom of God. Whether 
it be race-track gambling or child labor or pro- 
hibition or the World Court and the League of 
Nations, the welfare of God’s children is in- 
volved, and that means that Christ has something 
to say about it. We Christians may fence off no 
part of the world in which we live and say that 
_ Christ has no entrance there. People think we 
may. Some of you remember that oft-quoted 
statement of a representative of some business 
organization in Pittsburgh who had objected to 
the social program of the Y. W. C. A., which 
organization, said this man, ‘‘assumed that ut- 
terly wrong principle that the Sermon on the 
Mount had something to do with business.’’ A 
good many Christians act as if it did not; but 
no Christian would venture to support the 
principle. 

But the moment Christ has access to these 
matters, we Christians find ourselves involved 
~ in terrible problems. The business man has to 
live and work in a world which seeks money 
and material prosperity as its chief aims, He 
finds himself perhaps a member of a group which 
frankly regards the employe class as part of an 
industrial machine, not as a group of human 
beings. What is he going to do about it? The 
laboring man, it may be, finds himself in a union 


which is quite as materialistic and selfish as his 
employer’s group. What is he to do about it? 
We all discover ourselves in a world which is 
pagan in its fundamental movement—competi- 
tion in trade, in armament, in national ambi- 
tion—a world in which nations armed to the 
teeth and preparing always for war are the 
symbols of the common ideal. War and the 
kind of economic competition which leads to war 
are simply the antithesis of Christianity, which 
is the religion of love and brotherhood and co- 
operation. But we are in such a world. It 
touches us daily. What are we to do about it? 
How are we to make Christ supreme in our 
own lives and in the life of the world? 

The two aims are tangled inextricably  to- 
gether. We cannot live a Christian life ina world 
which is not thoroughly Christian, or without 
either being compelled to take part in making 
that world Christian, or, on the other hand, give 
up our Christion standards. We cannot serve 
two masters. If our master is Christ, we cannot 
serve the world, we must transform it. It is true 
that the fundamental transformation must come 
in the hearts of men. But until it does, we are 
met on every side by problems which have to do 
with the restraint of evil, the righting of injus- 
tice, the establishment of true standards, the 
furtherance of movements which express good- 
will and love. 

Now that means not only talking and thinking 
about things, but lending a hand to make things 
right. It means again and again (to come to- 
ward the crux of the matter) that we must take 
a definite position in regard to laws and legisla- 
tion. The position of the State must again and 
again come under review. With the greater part 
of the detail of legislation we who are laymen 
in the matter can have little to do. Our.re- 
sponsibility lies in helping to elect the right 
kind of men whose main purpose in legislation 
we believe to be right and, in the deeper sense, 
Christian. But every year brings some _ out- 
standing issues which we must help to settle. 
The water and power policy of the State, prize- 
fighting, race-track gambling, taxation, ques- 
tions like these on which we must vote, demand 
to be tested if Christ is supreme, not by our 
dividends, nor the views of our fellow clubmen, 
nor the material prosperity of the State. They 
have to be tested by the help they give to Christ’s 
rule or the block they put in its path. On other 
kinds of questions, such as the World Court or 
the League of Nations, we have to do our part 
in forming public sentiment. On still others 
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we may find our own business involved or the 
whole structure of society in question. To sum 
it up: The Christian has to think and to act 
in a vast number of difficult and intricate mat- 
ters in accordance with the spirit and teaching 
of our Lord. He has to make or endeavor to 
make, Christ supreme. 
lectual and a moral task. How is he to get the 
guidance and the strength for it? 

It is here that the Church has to play its part. 
It is the business of the Church to bring to the 
individual the guidance and strength that he 
needs, to make his conscience sensitive, to clear 
his vision, and give him moral stamina. In that 
rests the leadership of the Church or, to put 
it in another way, the responsibility of the 
Church’s leaders. There are three primary ways 
in which that leadership must show itself. The 
first is in the prophetic office of the pulpit. The 
task of the prophet is manifold. He has to com- 
fort and strengthen, to teach, to stimulate love 
for higher things, to rebuke and warn, to un- 
ravel moral problems to find the deep under- 
lying meanings of everyday experience. He has, 
in relation to the larger issues of society, to try 
to.get beneath the surface and see their rela- 
tions to the Kingdom of God. But to do all 
this he must necessarily deal with the ques- 
tions which come into the lives of the people to 
whom he ministers. He cannot talk about 
honesty and ignore its place in business, nor 
about brotherhood and ignore industrial denials 
of it or its relation to immigration. For these 
are the things about which people are concerned, 
and in which their lives are involved. It is not 
his task to expound political or economic plans 
except as he uses them to illustrate moral and 
spiritual issues. Above everything, he has to 
make it clear that no legislative program must 
be identified with the Kingdom of God, how- 
ever greatly it may set forward right relation- 
ships among men. His task requires prayer and 
study and thought and a vast amount of com- 
mon sense. It is a hard task, but it is the 
prophet’s burden. 

And what of those to whom he unfolds the 
message which God has given him? They may 
dissent from many of the positions which he 
takes, but two things they will always do. They 
will be as jealous as is the prophet himself for 
the freedom of the pulpit, even if the words 
spoken from it cut deep. And they will give 
generous hearing and careful thought to those 
words, knowing that to the prophet there has 
been given, not only the Church’s commission 
to preach, but an apprehension of ranges of 
Christian truth which may have lain entirely 
outside the hearers’ experience. The pulpit is 
the Church’s first means of help and guidance. 

Next, there is the work of those who have made 
special study of the matters which concern sgo- 
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official social service departments 


He has both an intel-. 


ciety as a whole and our relations to it—the 

and com- — 
missions to which the Church has entrusted the 
promoting of this aspect of its work. It is the 
task of such bodies, on the one hand, to stimulate 
actual social service on the part of church people 
and, on the other, to stimulate their thought and 


‘study of social matters, and in some sense to 


represent the Church in them. The latter is 
far the more difficult work. A social service de- 
partment should keep the Church informed of 
social conditions, should furnish it with guid- 
ance and suggestion in regard to movements 
which concern the welfare of society, should call 
on the Church to act when action is necessary, 
and be prepared to represent the Church pub- 
licly. That cannot be done properly unless a 
social service group is really representative of 
the Church as a whole. Leaders naturally must 
be ahead of the main body in the march, but 
they must not be so far ahead as to menace their 
communications. 

It is for the same purpose that many. Chris- 
tian groups have issued what have been called 

‘‘social creeds’. In the early Middle Ages, 
when the Chureh came into the crude and wild 
life of Northern Europe, it found that the new 
creed was frequently accepted in principle, but 
that the people as a whole were quite unpre- 
pared to see the bearing of their’ new religion 
on some of the plainest facts of individual moral 
life. And so the Church made codes of morals, | 
issued moral creeds, passed moral canons, and 
built up great systems of what was called moral 
theology to help the individual Christian solve 
his moral problems. These so-called social creeds 
have the same purpose. They are neither au- 
thoritative nor final. The are experimental in 
character. They are substantially efforts made 
by the enlightened leaders of Christian opinion 
to guide the harassed and perplexed Christian 
conscience. Some are more, some less, weighty. 

All these outgivings of Churches on social 
problems are not efforts on the part of religious 


~ groups to enter where they ought not. They are 


efforts to help the individual and the corporate 
conscience to find its way in making Christ su-, 
preme. These statements are experimental, as I 
have said. They must frequently put a wrong 
emphasis; but for the most part they come from 
group thinking by those who really know and 
who are trying to be fearlessly Christian. 
Thirdly, we have the conference method. One 
of the best things that have happened in the — 
Diocese of California of late is the discovery 
that conference about this kind of thing is a 
fruitful means of closer brotherhood and clearer 
light. It is always so. No individual can work 
out these problems alone. No group with strong 
group loyalty and great interests involved can 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Mexico Today 


By Proressor ANDRES OsUNA 
Mexican Educator and Former Governor of Tamaulipas 


(Part of an address at a dinner given by the Federal Council of the Churches and the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin America) 


ee Mexican people are anxious to be prop- 
erly understood by the American people. 
Sometimes the 
press reports con- 
vey only one side 
of a problem and 
in order to form a 
complete opinion 
of the whole ques- 
tion people ought 
to see all sides of 
if 
Present issues in 
Mexico are not 
very difficult to 
understand pro- 
viding complete 
and unbiased in- 
formation could be 
PROFESSOR ANDRES OSUNA secured. W e in 
Mexico are trying to put into effect just what 
' your own Declaration of Independence speaks 
of as giving to each person, “‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,’’ and you have also 
recognized in this great document that when a 
government is not for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple, it should be changed. That is what we have 
done. We have adopted a new Constitution to 
make our government more helpful to the great 
majority of Mexican people. Of course, just as 
in your own great country, you have not been 
able to carry all this into effect, so we have not. 
But we are making strenuous efforts to do so. 
We are sure that if all necessary information 
were available, the American people would be 
more than glad to give Mexico eredit for what 
she is trying to do and allow us time to solve our 
own problems, 

Our agrarian problem, our economic problems, 
the law relating to foreign investors, the re- 
ligious question and many other such problems 
must be investigated in connection with local 
conditions so as to understand them properly. 
I have found in the few weeks that I have been 
in this country a great deal of confusion in the 
minds of people who are anxious to understand 
Mexican problems, due usually to a lack of com- 
plete information. The American people must 
be on the watch when they read news about 
Mexico, trying to get behind the bare press re- 
ports to the sociological background. 

_ Take the much discussed question of the for- 
eign ownership of property. The ‘Constitution 
of 1917 included certain principles which had 
been for many years a:part.of our law. The 
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restriction of foreign ownership along the bor- 
ders and along the seacoasts is not new by any 
means. The first law of this type was enacted 
by the Spanish government way back in: 1623, 
if I remember correctly, and it contains the 
same fundamental principles as the present law. 
Since then, during the colonial government, 
many other laws were made with similar restric- 
tions. After we gained our independence the 
same problem was brought back to the mind of 
the Mexican legislators and similar laws were 
then enacted. Article 27 of the new Constitu- 
tion, and the Statute Law published not many 
months ago by the Mexican government, are 
only restatements of those old laws. 

I have found in this country a great deal of 
propaganda to make the American people be- 
lieve that we have a bolshevist government in 
Mexico. This is entirely untrue. I hold no 
office under the present administration in Mex- 
ico and I can speak freely on this subject. The 
government cannot be classified as bolshevist in 
any way. Organized labor is not communistic 
in its views. Both the government and the 
leaders of organized labor are trying to give the 
millions of working people in Mexico a chance 
to live and develop normally. They are doing 
this by organizing them in such a way that they 
may be mutually protected both from the ex- 
cesses of capitalism and the exploitation of 
others. They only seek for living wages, for 
reasonable working hours and for other similar 
rights, The Mexican Constitution provides for 
the eight-hour day and abolishes child labor. 
The government is enforcing those laws. The 
Constitution provides for a minimum wage that 
assures laboring people of living in a right and 
normal way. 

I hear that public administration in Mexiee 
is corrupt; that grafters are found everywhere 
who are after money and not interested in the 
establishment of a good government, Let us re- 
mind you that nearly all our troubles come from 
the fact that the Mexican government has not 
been willing to yield to the demands of certain 
large investors who desire that certain laws be 
changed. Now if Mexican officials were only 
after graft, it would be a great deal easier to 
fall in line with the moneyed people who are 
willing to give them large financial support. But 
the very fact that they have refused year after 
year to yield to the demands of these capitalists 
shows that such officials are not after personal 
gain, but are devoted to the carrying out of a 
real social program, 


x 
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Recently there has been much misrepresenta- 
tion on the question of religion. I have found 
in this country many people who have the idea 
that there is a great religious persecution going 
on in Mexico. 
What the Mexican government is trying to do 
is to eliminate political activities of all churches, 
regardless of their particular faith. The gov- 
ernment has shown not only in its utterances to 
the public, but in its handling of the protlem 
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Realities in Turkey 
By JEANNETTE W, EmRicH . 
Associate Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 


HERE is no more controversial subject be- 
fore us today than the question of what our 
relation to the new government of Turkey should 
be. It seems to be exceedingly difficult to lay 
aside old prejudices and the backward-looking 
habit and to believe that the intolerance and 
fanaticism that have characterized the Turk in 
the past can be really undergoing changes so re- 
markable that they leave us bewildered. 

Of deep significance, however, is the fact that 
workers in Turkey, whether in educational, mis- 
sionary, philanthropic, financial or commercial 
work, are strongly in favor of the ratification 
by the U. S. Senate of the treaty with Turkey. 
These are the people who have seen the most and 
understand most deeply and URS gee 
what Turkey is trying to do, 

If the realities that have faced us in Turkey 
within the past three years had been prophesied 
five years ago we would have called them dreams 
of a disordered mind. 

Let us list some of the changes, far-reaching 
in their possibilities, without embellishment and 
without superlatives. 

1. The abolition of the Caliphate which has 
removed for all time the menace of Pan Islam. 

_ 2. ‘The separation of the State from the dom- 
ination of religion. 

3. The closing of the old Mosque schools, 
which were: centers of fanatical teaching, and 
the reorganization and secularization of educa- 
tion. 

'4. The adoption of a new code of laws, pat- 


terned on the Swiss, repudiating the authority ~ 


of Islam. 

5. The branding of polygamy as illegal and 
the reorganization “of the social life of Turkey 
on a basis of equality of the sexes. 

6: The translation of the Koran into Turkish. 

7. The adoption of the Western calendar, 
from the birth of Christ instead of the Hegira 
of Mohammed, a stepping forward six-centuries 
from December 31, 1341, to January 1, 1926. 

8. The emancipation of women, endorsed by 
the government and recognized as an essential 
of progress. \ 
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There is nothing of the’ kind. 


“people may take enough interest in Mexico to 


“new consciousness that they have been different 


“world and will prove the answer of Christian i m= 


that it desires to grant the utmost religious lib- 
erty that is found in any modern state, with no 
one being molested because of his religious be- 
hefs. 

Mexico wants to be properly understood in 
the United States. We hope that the American 


study and understand our problems and be pa-. 
tient with us, giving us sufficient time to solve 
them rightly. 


9. The attempt to come abreast of Western 
civilization as shown in drastic reforms in dress ~ 
and in the fields of science, agriculture and eco- ' 
nomics. 

There is an ‘atone of nationalism in Tur- 
key that we fail to understand. The Turks’ 


and that their civilization has been behind that 
of the West makes them supersensitive to an 
unusual degree, But they have been persistent 
and fearless, braving the antagonism of consery- 
ative Islam and the criticism of the West. They 
are making mistakes, to be sure, and probably 
more will be made in the future. These are to 
be expected. Instead of scorn, ridicule and un- 
belief, should not our attitude be one of pa- 
tience and understanding with this country that 
is showing its desire to move forward ? 
‘In all history there has perhaps never 
been a movement that offered greater opportu- 
nity for Christian effort than the Church has 
today in the Near East. The field is swept clean 
of traditions that bound it. A Moslem govern- 
ment has thrown aside the rule of Islam, has 
emancipated its women, and by its persistent de- 
sire for Western civilization has opened the ‘way 
for the entrance of Christian ideals, 
Where is our emphasis to be laid? With 
minds swayed by prejudice, shall we look to the 
past of Turkey and so confirm our belief that no 
good thing can come out of it, or shall we ree- 
ognize the changes of the past three years and 
offer whatever of help is needed ? 
I hold no brief for the Turk and his deads of — 
the past. I do hold the strongest brief for the 
future peace of the world which will come the 
more surely from our recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of a nation to throw off the 
old shackles of ignorance arid fanaticism and to 
move up into the civilization of the world. 
The backward look that shuts Turkey out will 
strengthen misunderstandings, race prejudices 
and intolerances, The forward look that draws — 
Turkey in is toward the future’ peace of ‘the 


fluence ‘in the Near East: 
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Conference on Religious Work in Army 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE OF CHAPLAINS 


HE first week in May was a s‘gnificant one a. To honor their comrades who gave their 

in the history of the army chaplaincy. lives in the World War. A Memorial Tablet 
Church leaders who lave served as chaplains was unveiled in Arlington National Cemetery. 
met in Washington for three purposes: b. To confer on plans for making more effec- 


UNVEILING OF THE CHAPLAINS’ MEMORIAL TABLET AT ARLINGTON 
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tive the general program of moral and religious 
training for soldiers. 

e. To attend the annual meeting of The 
Chaplains’ Association of the Army. 

For the first time the War Department has 
published a compendium outlining the specific 
duties which an army chaplain is expected to 
perform. It deals specifically with the train- 
ing and equipment of chaplains, regular and 
special religious observances incident to the 
needs of the military personnel, and the pas- 
toral and social functions of army clergymen. 
The comprehensive duties of the army chaplain 
are summed up in the manual as follows: 

a. To provide the facilities for public re- 
ligious worship to the military personnel. 
b. To give spiritual ministration, 

counsel, and religious guidance. 

. @ To be the exponent in the military estab- 
lishment of the religious motive as an incentive 
to right thinking and right acting. 


moral 


d. To promote character-building and con- — 
tentment in the United States Army by precept 
and example and thus add greater efficiency to © 
those engaged 1 in the defense of the country. | 

Progress is being made in the fight to remove 
discrimination against chaplains in the Army, 
according to Dr. W. S. Abernethy, chairman of 


' the General Committee:.on. Army and Navy 


Chaplains. 

The Senate passed the Wadsworth-Morin bill 
with only one dissenting vote. Early action by 
the House of Representatives is expected. The 
purpose of this bill is to place the chaplains on 
an equality as to pay and promotion with other 
officers of professional and technical services. 
The living expenses and responsibilities of chap- 
lains call for the same pay as that of other offi- 
cers with whom they are associated, and in order 
to obtain the class of men desired for this service : 
it is felt that there should. be no discrimination 
between their service and that of others. 


The Church and World Unity 


By Rev. James Enpicorr 
Foreign Missions Secretary, United Church of Canada 
(Part of an address at the Convention of the Religious Education Association) 


OME things within the Church need atten- 
tion if she is to make in a large way her con- 
tribution toward world unity. 
What about denominationalism, for example? 
I ask myself how a disunited church can hope to 
secure a united world. Christianity from the 
beginning was one, and this has never been lost 
sight of. We all believe in one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through and in all. But during 
the centuries we have thought out may inven- 
tions and have multiplied our divisions. The 
trouble with these divisions is that presently they 
get men to act as though they believed the part 
is greater than the whole. It is not only here 
that people feel the scandal and unreasonable- 
ness of our divisions, but all over China and 
India, as well as in all other parts of the world. 
Men are wondering what it is about the Christ- 
ian religion which makes us preach one Lord, 
one faith, one hope, one cross and one eternal life 
~ and then be everlastingly dividing ourselves one 
from the other. Somehow or other Christian 
educators must so bring this question before the 
youth of our day and so present a way out that 
Christianity shall once more in the minds of our 
youth and through their concerted action secure 
the unity needed, 
Given a generous type of men and women and 
a generous interpretation of Christian truth, we 
have in our missionary forces the greatest single 
agency in the world to bring about world unity. 
In the first place, missionaries are the only peo- 


ple in the world who go and live among the- 


peoples they seek to teach and who learn their 
[22] 


languages. The missionary identifies himself — 
with the aspirations of the people among whom 
he lives. He makes their country his country, 
their honor his honor, and these are the only — 
serious men in the world who are doing that 
sort of thing today. In some countries practi- — 
cally all education has been initiated and con- 
ducted by missionaries. They are seeking to © 


‘transcend national and racial and every other 


type of barrier. They are looking for the day 
when the world shall be one great brotherhood 
and all of us brothers of God’s own family. Al- — 
ready they have brought into this fellowship _ 
many hundreds of thousands and even millions © 
of people from other lands, who have caught the 
same vision and are sharing the same passion. 
The Christians of India and China and Japan 
and Africa would be mightily strengthened in 
their efforts for world unity if we in these so- ~ 
called Christian lands could show evidence of 
the power of the Christian religion, They are ; 
i 


-saying—‘‘Why is it that with all the millions 


of Christian men and women you have in the 

United States and Canada and Great Britain — 
you cannot more definitely make your impact ~ 
upon the life of the world? Why cannot you ~ 
bring your power so to bear that we shall re- ‘ 
ceive justice in all our national affairs? Why — 
is it necessary for us to be forced to submit to 
domination from white people? Why is there 
so much narrow-mindedness and selfishness and 
small-heartedness? Why cannot you hold back 
the dogs of war and the dogs of greed?’’ Why — 
is it that so many areas of life in your great 
lands are in rebellion to the law of Christ ? 
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: In a CoLLEGE Town 

4 AS’ illustrative of the way church unity is de- 
: veloping in America, Rev. James R. Smith, 
_ Secretary of the Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society, tells how the Congregational de- 
_ nominational officials advised the Congrega- 
_ tional church of East Lansing, Mich., to with- 
_ draw from the denomination and to become an 
. independent body, in order that three other de- 
- nominations might cooperate with the Congre- 
_ gationalists in ministering to the needs of an 
entire community. This sort of policy marks 
an entire change from that of former years. 

East Lansing was an especially favorable sit- 
uation for trying out this form of church co- 
operation. Here is situated the State Agricul- 
tural College, with 2,000 students coming from 
| all over the state and from many denominations. 

Around the college is a town of about 2,000 
’ people. 

For many years there had been but one 
ehurch in the community, and that a small 
Congregational church. To this church came 
a goodly number of students and townspeople. 
The time came when added church facilities 
were needed, and various denominational bodies 
were appealed to for help. But it was found 
that there were not enough people of any other 
denomination to build and keep up a church. 
So it came about that the Congregational. na- 
tional officers suggested that the Congregational 
ehurch withdraw from its denomination, form a 
union church, and then appeal to the various 
denominations to help in building a new churzh 
and paying the expense of the pastor’s salary. 

The four denominational bodies uniting in 
_ this practical church union program are the 
~ Michigan Congregational 

Conference, the Michigan 

Baptist Convention, the 

Michigan Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 

and the Synod of Michigan 

of the Presbyterian Church. 


Each of these state bodies 
elects or appoints a member 
of the church as its repre- 
sentative on the board of 
trustees of the church, and 
the church members select 
‘six additional trustees, mak- 

- ing a board of ten, which 
has in hand the business of 
the congregation. 

A new house of worship 
costing $200,000 will be 

built with contributions 
_ from the local field and a 
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contribution of $25,000 from each of the four 
denominations. 
ON THE CANAL ZONE 

_ The two churches situated at the opposite 
ends of the Panama Canal Zone, at Balboa 
and Cristobal, represent twelve years of plan- 
ning and giving on the part of the employes on 
the Canal Zone and friends in the States. 

The two buildings when completely furnished 
will represent an investment of $200,000, One- 
third of this money has been contributed by the 
missionary boards of the following denomina- 
tions: Baptist (North); Congregational; 
Methodist Episcopal; Methodist Episcopal, 
South; Presbyterian; Reformed Church in 
America and United Presbyterian. 

These denominations have entered into a trust 
agreement with the Union Church and with one 
another, guaranteeing that the Union Church 
shall carry on evangelical work and that the 
Federal Council of the Churches shall serve as 
the holding company. 

The rest of the cost of the building has been 
or will be contributed by individuals and 
churches in gifts ranging from a few cents to 
one gift of $10,000; $32,500 is still needed to 
furnish these two churches and to pay for work 
already done. 

Balboa needs $22,500. The people of Balboa 
will raise $10,000 of this amount. They have al- 
ready given $8,500 for the organ. 

Cristobal needs $10,000. The people of Cris- 
tobal will give $5,000 of this amount. They 
eave generously before. 

Seventeen thousand five hundred dollars of 
the $32,500 must be raised in the States. 


UNION CHURCH AT BALBOA ON THE CANAL ZONE 
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Canada Leads in Christian Unity 


By Rev. Georce W. Kerpy 


(Part of an address before the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
as fraternal delegate from the Umted Church of Canada) 


GREAT and notable thing has come to pass. 

Canada has blazed a new trail, she has 
launched a new adventure—an adventure made 
possible by the clear-eyed vision and_ stout- 
hearted faith of three Christian bodies, which 
have pooled their resources and individualities 
in the United Church of Canada. Three streams 
of spiritual experience and achievement have 
come together in one channel, 

The United Church is not simply a great or- 
ganization; it is a new spiritual movement—a 
movement that brings together the achievements 
of a wonderful past and the promise of a more 
wonderful future. It is not a consummation ; it 
is a beginning. It is not an end in itself; it is a 
means to an end—it is a prophecy as well as a 
history. 

The warming heart, the evangelistic fervor, 
the human appeal and experience, and the doc- 
trine of the blessed assurance are here. The 
name ‘‘Methodist’’. disappears, but the soul of 
Methodism goes marching on. 

The independence, the courage, the love of 
freedom, the daring adventure, the spirit of the 
men who made the ‘‘Mayflower’’ is in the 
movement. The name ‘‘Congregational’’ dies, 
but that which Congregationalism stood for 
lives on. 

The sovereignty of God, the infinite love and 
gompassion that ‘seeks, pursues, loves, sacri- 
fices and never rests until it has brought the 
child home to the Father’s house, is here. The 
spirit of the men who formed the Scottish Coven- 
anters is in the union. The name ‘‘Presby- 
terian’’ goes out, but the spirit of the Coven- 
anters will never die. 

Before a world broken,. bruised and bleed- 
ing—before a world sinking and _ suffering 
through sin, ignorance, pestilence, famine and 
social injustice—a narrow sectarianism, a di- 
vided Protestantism, a rigid denominationalism 
stands condemned and powerless to grapple 
with the world’s needs. 

This was the one unanswerable argument to 
the people of Canada for the union of the 
Churches. Someone had to break away—some- 
one had to break the spell of things as they 
were. The Canadian spirit has always moved 
toward wider and wider unity. The United 
Church of Canada has grown out of the unions 
of the past, and it looks forward to other unions 
to come. Our fathers believed in chureh union 
and practiced their belief. There were nine- 
teen unions in Canada prior to the present— 
‘nine in the Presbyterian, eight in the Methodist 
and two in the Congregational Churches. 
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_currents of world life, that are flowing for the 


‘Shoe! 
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It has taken faith and tolerance, and pa- 
tience and daring and courage, to bring this 
about. It always takes courage to accomplish 
anything of great moment. It took courage to 
produce Calvin and Knox. It took courage 
for John Robinson to step out and stand up 
against the Protestant popery of his day and 
form an independent organization—the Con- 
gregational Church of the new world. . 

It took courage for John Wesley to break — 
through the long-standing customs and ec- — 
clesiastical forms of his time and preach to men ~ 
in the open fields, in the market-place, and at 
the mouth of the coal pit. And it took cour- — 
age for the three Churches in Canada to give ~ 
up their names and put aside their prejudices — 
and get together in a great forward movement ~ 
for the Kingdom of God. 

There is a call everywhere for courage. Cour- 
We 
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age not only to step out, but to get together. 
must come out of our insular provincialism. 

We must get together if we are to put a new 
spirit into all the relationships of the world. We 
must get together if we are to control the tide 
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first time across the world. We must get to- 
gether if we are to reinforce and re-impower 
our home Christianity so that it will penetrate 
human life, and we may go to the people of 
the other side of the world and say, ‘‘this is 
the Christian Church, it will apply anywhere.”’ 

Without reserve and with complete unani- 
mity—reverently, intelligently and with the 
heartening thought of all that God has wrought 
and all the way He has led in the past—with 
courage and confidence and unswerving faith, 
and with a widening vision of the future—at 
that final milestone along the triumphant march 
of its progress through the years, Canadian 
Methodism placed all on the altar of the United 
Church of Canada. 

And why? Animated by one holy impulse 
and supreme purpose—for a new realism of 
faith—for a uniting of the old values of the 
spirit with a new vision of the world—for a 
fulfilling of the passionate longing for Chris- 
tian unity—for a deepening sense of religion 
and a re-appraisal of religious experience—for 
a re-discovery of the inner life and a revival — 
of the mystic element in religion—the search — 
after God the better to fit us to cope with the 
bewildering issues of our age—and for a syn- 
thesizing of all these in the eager, earnest, in- 
sistent desire for a_ better understanding of 
Jesus who alone has in His Keeping the secret — 
the world needs to know. 
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Social Tasks and Cooperative Christianity 


By Rev. Peter AINsuie 


ONG ago Jesus said, ‘‘One is your teacher 
and all ye are brethren.’’ But not until 
now are we dis- 
covering the pos- 
sibility and prac- 
ticability of 
Christian broth- 
erhood. The law 
of gravitation was 
in the world from 
the beginning, 
but its discovery 
belongs to mod- 
ern times. It has 
always been true, 
as Ruskin said, 
that ‘‘Govern- 
ment and cooper- 
ation are, in all 
things and eter- 
nally, the laws of life; anarchy and competition, 
eternally and in all things, the laws of death’’; 
but not until recently did the nations see and 
_ find their way to a league of nations and a world 
court. This attitude of cooperation is finding 
_ expression in the educational, political, and in- 
dustrial fields of the world. These are the pre- 
eursors of Christian cooperation, which is the 
finest of all discoveries because it has its basis 
on moral and spiritual values. Jesus has indi- 
rectly influenced all cooperation, and now the 
finest flower is in preparation for blooming in 
the cooperating of Christians of all creeds. 


The idea of Protestant denominations’ co- 
operating in service found practical expres- 
sion in 1908, when the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was organized. 
It avoided definitions of theology and polity 
and sought to bring together the Protestant 
forces of America into cooperative service. It 
is a long step toward the unity of Christians. 

In ‘the process toward this larger coopera- 
tion the churches may find expression together 
in the social task of Christianity, which now 
is, by far, the most open field for cooperation. 
Here we discover each other and find that in 
working shoulder to shoulder for the common 
good we have a deep kinship. 

In the field of economic and industrial prob- 
‘lems, where we are dealing with labor, wages, 
unemployment, and childhood, this is a fine 
opportunity for gathering data and creating 
the spirit of justice and brotherhood. The soul 
must not be subordinated to the mechanism of 
_ the shop or the demands of property. There 
is a place in shop and amid large property in- 
terest for the development of human personal- 
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Pastor, The Christian Temple, Baltimore, Md. 


ity. The churches must be the prophets for 
the full and free development of that per- 
sonality, affirming that individual profit must 
give way to community interests; likewise com- 
petition must give way to cooperation. There is 
nothing in this to awaken fear, but rather the 
releasing of joy for both the laborer and the 
capitalist. They are brothers and do not know 
it. On the establishing of a cooperative basis 
the churches should have a voice in order that 
that basis may be moral and spiritual. 

It is likewise so in our social and moral 
problems. In an atmosphere of materialism, 
where the egotistic conceptions of life are ever 
to the front, the churches are under obligations 
to say something regarding the home, housing, 
drink, sex, crime, amusements, penal institu- 
tions, and leisure. There is no one of these 
subjects but that calls for serious considera- 
tion. The churches must not be contented with 
passing resolutions on these subjects and mak- 
ing great speeches, but the churches them- 
selves must lift the standards to higher levels 
by better living. There is not a community 
where the churches cannot get together for 
the remedy of these evils. Where they do not 
seek to do this they are closing the doors for 
the Kingdom of God. 

Akin to these things are our interracial and 
international relations. Race prejudice and 
national bigotry must be so avoided by the 
churches that they will stand forth without 
question in this friendly attitude toward all 
races and all nations. It is not a position that 
may be taken, but one that must be taken, be- 
cause Jesus is the brother of all races and all 
nations and His Kingdom cannot come except 
His disciples exemplify what He is. The col- 
ored races are seeking to climb. No race can 
keep another race down without staying down 
itself. The way by which one race can climb 
higher is to help the races beneath it to climb 
up with it. 

The ideal of a Christian internationalism is 
essential in the life of the churches. We have too 
long dwelt upon the worst in others. When the 
churches definitely cooperate for the discovery 
in others of the best and at the same time give 
to others their best, it will mark a new day in 
world understanding, 

The churches must apply this principle to 
themselves. Their cooperation must be based 
upon sympathetic attitudes among themselves 
in the social responsibilities of these times. To 
be able to get away from a traditional bigotry 
is sometimes attended with much difficulty. 
That difficulty is like any other sin. It has got 
to be abandoned. 
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What a Local Church Council Tries to Do 


By Rev. Ross W. SANDERSON 
Secretary, Wichita Council of Churches 


UST what is the Wichita Council of Churches 
trying to do? 


‘In the first place we are trying to build the - 


spirit of cooperative Christianity among the 
Protestant churches. There is nothing narrow 
or restrictive in our use of the word Protestant. 
We simply recognize that at this stage of the 
game our first duty is to weld together the 
evangelical forces which are of a cooperative 
nature. 

Just now one of our major activities is the 
effort to create that sort of public opinion among 
all high-minded citizens which will make for 
law observance and law enforcement. We in- 
tend to stress education for Christian citizen- 
ship. 

This is only a new aspect of a field which we 
have already entered deeply. Sunday school 
work in Wichita is probably better organized 
on an interdenominational community basis 
than in any other city in Kansas. We have 
every reason to be proud of our week day re- 
ligious education movement with its five thou- 
sand boys and girls in church schools which are 
rapidly approaching the level of public school 
efficiency. Our vacation schools are also an 
important part of our educational activity. We 
are seeking now to establish a College of Re- 
ligious Education in which Sunday school teach- 
ers, week-day teachers, vacation school teachers 
and other church workers may receive adequate 
training. 

All our hve is suffused with vital re- 
ligious purposes. Some of our activities, how- 
ever, may properly be labeled evangelistic in 
the broad sense of the word. The intangible re- 
sults of the great Gipsy Smith campaign are 
still with us. Not less important is the Lenten 
program with its three weeks of outstanding ad- 
dresses by speakers brought from distant cities. 

One of our outstanding pieces of work has 
been the Mexican work carried on by the Chris- 
tian women of the city, assisted more recently 
by the Wichita Ministerial Association. Begun 
years ago by the help of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
‘Hyde and other members of Grace Presbyterian 
Church, this work has broadened and deepened 
until now Hyde Chapel is nearing completion. 

What is much more significant is the mar- 
velous cooperation of the denominations in this 
enterprise and the cultural and spiritual prog- 
ress of the Mexicans themselves. 

We make slow progress toward formal comity. 
We do not yet have the letter of it, but we do 
have an increasing spirit of coodwill i in matters 
of city planning and the location of churches. 

In international matters we have tried to 
exert a steady emphasis on education for peace. 
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One of our most significant activities has been 
along the line of interracial goodwill. A survey 
of Negro conditions, the great pageant, ‘‘Mile- 
stones of a Race’’, and most recent the won- 


derful concert by Roland Hayes, have been the 


most spectacular of these activities. 

The work carried on by our Women’s De- 
partment is worthy of special mention. The 
annual School of Missions and the Day of 
Prayer have become an established event. Our 
Young People’s work promises great things for 
the future. 

It is noteworthy that all the interdenomina- 
tional activities of the churches in Wichita cen- 
ter in our office. There is not one Sunday school 
office and another week-day office and another 
Council office. We are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, one organization. 

Further than this, there is in Wichita a very 
remarkable opportunity for combining economy 
and efficiency. By its new constitution the Coun- 
cil of Churches has three major departments. 
One of these is the Department of Education, 
the other two are the Men’s and Women’s De- 
partments respectively. It is the theory of the 
leaders of the Council that in the years to come 
by a process of gradual and patient adjustment, 
these two departments may be closely articu- 
lated with the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
It is our thought that the Christian Associa- 
tions may be able to provide staff service and 
render other sorts of assistance of the utmost 
importance. We feel that five years from now 
the Council of Churches will really be a clearing- 
house for the activities, not only of the mem- 
ber churches, but also for the two Christian 
Associations. 


TO VISIT BRITISH CHURCHES 
Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Rector of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, New York, is the first American 
clergyman to be sent abroad this year by the 


Committee on Interchange of Preachers and ~ 


Speakers Between the Churches of America, 
Great Britain, and France. He is now spend- 


ing a month preaching in the British cathedrals — 


and in some of the larger non- conformist 
churches. 

The 
Bowie will make this trip is a joint organization 
representing the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, The 
Church Peace Union, and the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Dr. M. Ashby Jones, formerly of the Ponce de 
Leon Baptist Church of Atlanta, now in St. 
Louis, is to visit the British churches this sum- 
mer. 


Committee under whose auspices Dr. — 


ee ho 


—— ee 


Federal Council. 
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47,000,000 Belong to American Churches 


Nig ue 47,000,000 persons are now mem- 
bers of churches in this country, according 
to the annual census made by Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
recently announced in the Christian Herald and 
also to be included in the forthcoming ‘‘ Year 
Book of the Churches,’’ to be published by the 


The churches gained more than 800,000 mem- 
_ bers in 1925, the largest gain in several years, 
' according to the census. The figures follow: 


Denominations Members 
Adventists (5 bodies).............. 149,092 
Assemblies of God...................- 50,386 
Baptists (14 bodies) -.............. 8,397,914 


Brethren (Dunkards) (4 bodies) 


150,160 
Brethren (Plymouth) 
GGmbodies)(¢) 2227-2: 13,244 
. Brethren (River) (3 bodies).. 5,019 
| Buddhist Japanese 
, Meme (C))en st eescssc ot 5,639 
' Catholic, Apostolic 
(bodies). (¢).....7....--.- 2,768 
' Catholic, Eastern Orthodox 
GO bodies ))....<ce<2.202— sce 729,630 
Catholic, Western 
(Ge bodies’) 25 ttcs.s. 16,156,914 
Christadelphians,. ....-..-.---....:--:--< 3,9 
Chiristvam (Church _....2-.----.-.---- 116,469 
GOhwistiamy UNION, . 22. sc. cecceccnoe 17,800 
mronnrchsot Christ Scientist... -.-.---.2-.-.2. 
Church of God and Saints of 
Christa (Colored) (¢)...-22.:.. 3,311 


Church of God (Winebrenner) 28,484 
Churches of God, General 


PAIS SETE IDL Vi ercencsusstscersecues 21,076 
Churches of the Living God 

(Colored) (2 bodies).... 5,000 
New Jerusalem (2 bodies)........ 6,529 


Church of Nazarene................ 59,767 
Communistic -Churches 


(2) bodies) (c¢)........:.:+. 1,784 
Congregational Churches.......... 907,583 
Disciples of Christ 

emmDOMICS)) rss sk 1,759,399 
Evangelical Church .................... 202,992 
Evangelistic Associations 

(45 “*bodies) (¢).-..--.....: 13,933 
Eyangelical Protestant (h).... -.....-.--.---- 

. Evangelical Synod of North 
) ESSEC ANCES ane retee ean ee 305,620 
Free Christian Zion Church 

(@alored)) \(¢) 2 ts3-.-.2-- 6,225 
Friends (4 bodies).............----- 115,528 
Jewish Congregations.............. 357,135 
Latter-Day Saints 

(C72 aXe (BG) eee eee ae 625,160 
Lutheran (18 bodies)............... 2,546,127 
Scandinavian Evangelical 

@whodies) (b)-.....2...:. 42,758 

Mennonites (12 bodies)............ 85,639 
' Methodists (15 bodies)........-... 8,920,190 
‘Moravians (2 bodies)............-- 27,804 


Non-sectarian Bible Faith...... 6,281 
Pentecostal Churches 


(3 bodies) (1b) -..:--...---- 18,641 
Presbyterians (9 bodies)........ 2,561,986 
' Protestant EHpiscopal................ 1,164,911 


’ Reformed (3 bodies)...........--.-- 540,987 
Reformed Episcopal.................- 
Malyaiton: ATM Y--....-..-..2.<s0-s-- 


Gains 
4,925 
(d) 24,614 
104,396 


6,273 


(4) 17,962 
(a) 1,557 


1,002 
542 


American Rescue Workers...... 6,946 400 
Scliwenkfelders: «---. 2.2. 1t-.cso 1,536 97 
Social Brethren =... scc-nceess 1,800 800 
Society for Ethical Culture... 3000S ste (sa eeeree 
SS PUPA TIS tS an oss-ocaaeccec sesso 75,000 18,360 
Temple: Society (¢)-.:.....-0<---- 260" 4F Wines 
Uabarvansiee = 2. Aes 58j0245 9 ae. seccece 
United Brethren (2 bodies)... 411,956 6,853 
Umiversalists: “(D) 2.2.0.4. ss 59,6500 0. * eet 
Independent Congregations (b) AS G73" .\0" " Sees 
Grand total in 1925................ 46,883,756 807,256 
Grand total in 1924......0........ 46,076,500 621,630 


(b) No late returns. 

(e¢) United States Census in 1916. 

(d) Decrease. 

(h) United with Congregational Churches. 

In an interpretation of these figures, Dr. H. 
K. Carroll, compiler of the census, explains that 
the Roman Catholic figures are obtained by de- 
ducting fifteen percent from Catholic popula- 
tion for unconfirmed children and others not 
admitted to the communion. In the Jewish fig- 
ures it is noted that these include, in the main, 
only heads of families, 


SAFEGUARDING FUNDS 

The Committee on Financial and Fiduciary 
Matters of the Federal Council, under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Alfred Williams Anthony, is 
still receiving calls for its volume entitled 
‘‘Safeguarding Funds,’’ which discusses the 
following topics: 

Charging Off Depreciation 

Undesignated Legacies 

Annuities 

Trusts 

Building Up Endowments 

Security of Investments 

Ethics Involved in Investments 

Legislation 

Canons of Wise Public Giving 

Cooperation with the Bar and with Banks 

Better Wills 

Gifts Through Insurance 

Promotional Campaigns and Publicity 


The price of the volume is $1.50 a copy. It 
can be ordered from the Federal Council. 


SCHOOL OR CONFERENCE SITE 

An attractive estate of 2,000 acres in the Ad- 
irondacks, near Westport, N. Y., including an 
enclosed deer park, two mountains, a large 
house of thirty rooms, a farmhouse and barns, 
valued at $250,000, is offered at less than one- 
third of that figure to any Christian organiza- 
tion that may desire to develop a school or a 
center for conferences and retreats. The sacri- 
fice of price is made because the owner desires 
(as a memorial to her husband) that the prop- 
erty be used for some specifically religious pur- 
pose. Interested organizations can secure fuller 
information from Mrs. Lillian V. Stetson, Field 
Secretary, Essex County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
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The Japanese Bogey 


By Rey. AuBert W. PaLMER 
Minister, First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Illinois 


NE of the most ominous things in current 

American life, as I see it on returning to 
the mainland after seven years’ residence in 
Hawaii, is the steady and largely unconscious 
building up of an international prejudice 
against Japan. 


JAPANESE RESPONSIBILITY 


Part of the responsibility for this growing 
Japanophobia lies at the door of the Japanese 
government itself. Our traditionally friendly 
public opinion about Japan in America was 
rudely shocked and scandalized by the actions 
of her military party during the war. The 
twenty-one demands on China, the disposition to 
gobble up Shantung, the uncertainty about re- 
turning Tsing-tao to Chinese sovereignty, the 
overbearing and aggressive attitude of her army 
in Siberia, the military tyranny over Korea, 
came one after another as blows to an American 
public opinion traditionally friendly to Japan. 

Of course, those who go to Japan today or 
who study Japanese public life know that there 
has been a great change in Japanese govern- 
mental policy and program, that the military 
party has lost its ascendancy and that the new 
civilian forces in Japanese life are reversing the 
policies of the military party and seeking to re- 
trieve its blunders. The Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armament marked the turning 
of the tide and the passing of the militaristic 
program. Shantung has been given back, Siberia 
evacuated, a new conciliatory spirit is now being 
shown in Korea—as I have seen with my own 
eyes—and the twenty-one demands on China are 
frankly criticized and disavowed by the type of 
men now coming into leadership. 

But the average American knows nothing of 
all this. The inner movement of Japanese politi- 
cal opinion might as well take place in Mars. 
Nor does the average American stop to think of 
the kind of experience in international politics. 
which lay back of this bad behavior—how Japan 
had seen European nations unscrupulously 
scrambling for China and cynically disregard- 
‘Ing all considerations except military power. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY 


The growth of anti-Japanese prejudice in 
America is also due to the fear of the Pacific 
coast lest it be inundated with Oriental immi- 
gration. Personally, after thirty years’ resi- 
dence in California and seven in Hawaii, I think 
the fears of the Pacific coast are unwarranted 
and have been artificially stimulated. I do not 
believe in unlimited immigration of any Orien- 
tal race. But the protection of the Pacifie coast 
from the evils of a racial easte system does not 
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‘problem is entirely capable of being handled by 


require hatred or misrepresentation of the dap- 
anese nor any prejudice against them. The 


negotiation ‘between the two countries. 4 

Japan no more desires to force immigration 
where it is unwelcome than she would tolerate 
having immigration forced upon her. The golden 
rule is perfectly logical and intelligible to the 
Japanese mind. 

What many Americans seem to fail to under- 
stand is that the Japanese objection to the recent 
immigration bill is because of its implication of 
racial inferiority, and not its effectiveness as an 
exclusion measure. This is coupled with a hu- 
miliating sense of the diplomatic discourtesy 
with which the whole question was handled. 

There is yet another force at work developing 
popular anti-Japanese prejudice in the United 
States, and that grows out of the propaganda 
value of such a prejudice to those who seek to 
promote a larger army and navy. 

Quite unconscious of the wickedness and pos- 
sible future misery which their policy involves, 
the more extreme but short-sighted advocates of 
so-called preparedness find it quite to their pur- 
pose to promote fear and suspicion of Japan. 
In order to secure great appropriations, for mil-— 
itary purposes from Congress, and the acquies-’ 
cence of the American people in such appropria- 
tions, it is necessary to point out a foe. 

They honestly believe that, with a big enough 
military establishment, all will be well with 
America, and they are too blind to look ahead 
and ask where this sort of thing will end. They 
have learned nothing from the armament races 
in Europe which paved the way for the great 
war. They have no regard for psychology and ~ 
have never paused to realize that in human na- 
ture man ultimately does that which he per- 
sistently rehearses in his mind. Think and talk 
and get ready for ‘‘der Tag’’ and ‘‘der Tag’’ 
will surely come. _ 

May there not be some connection between all 
this and the sane and wholesome admonition by 
President Coolidge to the naval cadets at An- 
napolis last June: 

**As one who is responsible not only for our 
national defense, but our friendly relations with 
other peoples and our title to the good opinion 
of the world, I feel that occasion will very sel- 
dom arise, and I know it does not now exist, 
when those connected with our navy are justi- 
fied, either directly or by inference, in asserting 
that other specified powers are arming against 
us, and, by arousing national suspicion and hat- 
red, attempting to cause us to arm against 
them.’’—Abbreviated from the Christian Cen- 
tury. 
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Facing Problems of Local Cooperation 


We this issue of the BULLETIN is in press, 
the Executive Secretaries of Councils of 
Churches (State and Local) are in session in 
their annual meeting in Cleveland. Several of 
their sessions are being held jointly with the 
Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, for the discussion of social 
and industrial problems confronting the 
Churches. The gathering is being held under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Ralph McAfee, who is 
the executive of the Kansas City Council of 
Churches and president of the national associa- 
tion. Several of the secretaries of the Federal 
Council are also in attendance. 

On June 2, just preceding the meeting, a con- 
ference on women’s interdenominational work 
is being held, planned jointly by representatives 
of the Councils of Churches, the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and the Federation 
of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 


Cuicaco’s INDUSTRIAL PILGRIMAGE 

The Commission on the Church and Industry 
of the Chicago Church Federation is conducting 
a series of industrial pilgrimages, the first of 
which was carried out on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, May 3. They are under the general direc- 
tion of Professor Arthur E. Holt, and are in the 
nature of a follow-up of the industrial confer- 
ence which was held in Chicago in January by 
the Chicago Federation and the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches. The purpose of the 
pilgrimages is to acquaint the ministers with ac- 
tual conditions. 

The first of the pilgrimages is best described 
in the personal letter which was sent out by Dr. 
Holt, inviting ministers to participate: ‘‘We 
will be addressed at luncheon by James Mullen- 
bach of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx Industrial 
Arbitration Board. He will tell us of present de- 
velopments in industrial relations in that indus- 
try. Professor Paul Douglass, of the School of 
Business Administration of the University of 
Chicago, will accompany us on these trips and 
will also speak. He goes along to guarantee that 
the ministers are not fed any ‘soft stuff’ by the 
industries which are visited. At the close of 
these addresses we will adjourn for a tour under 
guidance to one of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
factories. We plan to finish the trip by 3:30 

.o’elock. We are limiting the party to fifty. 
About twenty reservations have been made. Will 
you join us?’’ 

DWELLING TOGETHER IN UNITY 


Minneapolis has just closed the second annual 
- observance of ‘‘Goodwill Week,’’ promoted by 
its Goodwill Club, composed of civie and re- 
ligious leaders of all creeds. This club was 


. 


formed last fall for the purpose of bringing 
about a better understanding among the various 
groups. 

The mayor of the city issued a proclamation 
calling upon the people to join in the observ- 
ance; all the newspapers devoted much space in 
news columns to the activities of the week, and 
supported the movement editorially, and the 
motion picture theaters ran a ‘‘trailer’’ showing 
a Roman Catholic priest, a Rabbi and the secre- 
tary of the Council of Churches, three of the 
leaders of the Club, leaving a committee meet- 
ing where the details of the celebration were 
planned, At a banquet attended by over 700 per- 
sons, the speakers were a Roman Catholic bishop, 
a prominent Jewish layman and judge, and Rev. 
John Thompson, D. D., of the Chicago Temple. 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 

The Council of Churches of Norfolk, Va., re- 
ceived many favorable comments on the display 
advertisements used during the week preceding 
Kaster to direct the attention of the community 
to the Church and religion. Twelve quarter- 
page displays were inserted in the city papers, 
the funds having been provided by special gifts 
of interested laymen. 


LENTEN SERVICE IN DETROIT 


The following quotation is taken from an 
article in the Michigan Christian Advocate. 

‘‘The Lenten season just closed has in Detroit 
registered a high-water mark in the interest and 
activities incident to it. Amid the hustle and 
bustle of our commercial and industrial, social 
and recreational life, for six solid weeks daily at 
high noon, one of the largest downtown thea- 
ters has been filled, often crowded, for an hour 
of religious meditation, Christian song and burn- 
ing messages of Gospel truth and evangelistic ap- 
peal. Arranged and carried on under the aus- 
pices. of the Detroit Council of Churches, the 
seventh year of these services has maintained 
the high record of the past, and demonstrated 
anew their value in the religious culture of the 
city. 

‘‘Probably never before in Detroit has there 
been such general observance of Good Friday as 
this year. As in other years, in response to an 
offic‘al appeal by Mayor Smith, there was a very 
general closing of business houses, factories and 
schools from 12 to 3. With 5,000 crowded into 
the Capitol Theater, it was said that as many 
more outside on Broadway listened by radio to 
the services, which, broadcast by WWJ, were 
heard by other thousands all over the city and 
beyond. When one remembers that, besides the 
four great meetings led by the Council of 
Churches, there were three other theater meet- 
ings, while in hundreds of churches, Protestant 
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and Catholic, singly or in groups, devotional 
services during the three hours of the Cross drew 


together multitudes of people, and at many. 


places the Holy Sacrament was administered, 
the conviction deepens that in Detroit, as per- 
haps in no other large city, this most meaningful 
day in the Christian year is observed.’’ 

The Council of Churches in Duluth, Minn., 
reports a similar observance of Good Friday 
this year. 

StatE-WIDE EVANGELISM ’ 

Action looking toward the correlation of the 
evangelistic programs of the Protestant 
Churches in Ohio was taken by the Ohio Council 
of Churches when it called a State Conference on 
Evangelism, to be held in Columbus, June 28 
and 29. Each ministerial association, each local 
council of churches in the state, and each local 
ecclesiastical unit (such as presbytery, district, 
association classis, ete.) will be asked to send a 
representative to the June meeting, at which 
state denominational officials will also be present. 


This group will spend two days discussing means 
of correlating the programs of the various de- 
nominations into a great cooperative evangelistic 
program, eae 


Unitep BreTHREN: Support Loca FEDERATION 


Dr. R. B. Blyth, Executive Secretary of the 
Toledo Council of Churches, was called to 
Bryan, Ohio, recently to address the Sandusky 
Conference of the United Brethren Church on 
cooperative work. . 

‘‘The denomination’s action in putting on its 
program at a meeting of this kind such a topic 
for discussion,’’ declared Dr. Blyth, ‘‘is indica- 
tive of the dawning sense of responsibility that 
denominations are now taking toward inter- 
chureh work.’’ 

Dr. Blyth indicates that there must come a 
definite responsibility for such work among dis- 
trict denominational leaders within their own 
groups before united efforts will be made truly 
effective, 


Prolonging Personality Through Benevolence 


By Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
Chairman, Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters 


1h bpeetees at bottom represents toil and thrift. 
These involve pain and sacrifice. There is 
a large sacrificial element in funds which sur- 
vive, for the possessor of them must have denied 
himself. 

Permanent funds, after death, continue the 
personality of a benefactor.° 

The benefits of permanent funds arise out of 
the income. Funds which must be held in trust 
cannot be consumed. The income alone may be 
consumed. It is wholly immaterial where a 
corpus is, or who holds title to it, provided (1) it 
is safe, (2) it is productive and (3) the income 


reaches the designated beneficiary at regular in-| 


tervals and in acceptable form without unreason- 
able diminution because of ‘‘costs.”’ 

It is a wise division of labor, a wise employ- 
ment of skill and a sound distribution of respon- 
sibility for beneficiaries, who are experts in their 
own fields, to recognize the expertness of financ- 
lers and to employ as a common practice finan- 
cial institutions, such as trust companies and 
banks having fiduciary powers, as trustees. 

Careful administrators of funds sometime 
since recognized that corporate trustees are the 
safest custodians of permanent funds and the 
wisest guardians of future benefits. Corporate 
trustees do not die, do not take vacations and 
travel into far countries, nor ever become insane. 
Corporate trustees have vaults, are financially 
responsible, are regularly and lawfully sub- 
jected to examination and inspection; they be- 
come experts in finance. It is their business 
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and profession to be versed in investment values. — 

Why, then, should the corpus leave the town ~ 
in which it was built up and undertake to settle 
in a town where the beneficiary may be? ‘The 
income jis all that the beneficiary can use. 

If a standardized form of trust has been pre- 
pared—as it has been; if a standardized form of 
trust has met the approval of boards and groups 
of boards, educational, missionary and philan- — 
thropic—and it has; if a standardized form of 
trust, known everywhere, understood every- 
where, available everywhere, has been perfected 
so that it provides for the safe administration — 
and the equitable handling of trust funds—and 
such perfection has been reached ;—then wisdom 
would have it that all who seek future benefits — 
from endowments should readily permit the en- : 
dowments to remain with fiduciary institutions 
in the place where donors and testators reside, 
automatically creating in the home town suit- 
able family memorials. 

A standardized form of trust can avoid the 
blight of the dead hand. A standardized form 
of trust can serve an object anywhere. A 
standardized form of trust can become known 
and can exist anywhere and everywhere. Pub- 
licity for a standardized form of trust in one 
place will help a standardized form of trust 
in all other places. a 

It is of prime importance to have the financial 
institutions in the home town adopt the 
standardized form of trust. Copies of it may be 
had upon request. 
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Seeing Christianity Whole 


‘ 


HE injunction to ‘‘see life steadily and see 

it whole’’ finds an almost unique fulfilment 

in a series of five unparalleled volumes now just 
coming from press. Together they constitute 
“An Outline of Christianity,”’ published by the 
Bethlehem Press, (Dodd, Mead & Co. distrib- 


utors). The sub-title, ‘‘The story of Our Civil- 
ization,’’ is an ambitious one, but not unjusti- 


fied. 

_ The praiseworthy aim of this new ‘‘Outline’’ 
is to do for the Christian religion what H. G. 
Wells’ ‘‘Outline of History’’ and J, Arthur 
Thomson’s ‘‘Outline of Science”’ did in their re- 
spective fields. It undertakes to recount, as a 

unified whole, the development of Christianity 

through twenty centuries, and its influence on 
the total life of the world. 

_ Although only four volumes of the five have 
yet appeared, it is not too early to say that the 

_publishérs have been more successful in their 
undertaking than could have been expected. 

‘When one considers the enormous range of mate- 
rial and the bewildering variety of knowledge to 
be covered, the result, as thus far evident, is 
highly gratifying. 

The most noteworthy feature—aside from 
the ambitious character of the publication—is its 

‘combination of competent scholarship with pop- 
ular presentation. Without sacrifice of dignity 
or accuracy, the ‘‘Outline’’ has avoided the pit- 
fall of being of interest only to the historian or 
clergyman. It is designedly and successfully a 
work for the thoughtful layman. 

The four volumes already published are: 


1. ‘‘The Birth of Christianity’’ (Ernest F. 
Seott and Burton 8, Eastman, Editors) 

2. ‘‘The Builders of the Church’”’ (F. J. 
Foakes Jackson, Editor) 

3. ‘‘The Rise of the. Modern Churches’’ 
(Shailer Mathews, Editor) 


4, ‘‘Christianity and Modern Thought’’ 
(Bishop Francis J. MeConnell, Editor). 

The remaining volume, soon to appear, 
‘*Christianity Today and Tomorrow’’ (John H. 
Finley, Editor), will estimate our present 
achievement and the challenge for the future in 
the whole range of the life of the community, 
the nation and the world. 

One would wish that it might have been pos- 
sible for the series as a whole to possess the 
larger unity and more balanced perspective that 
would come from a less multiple authorship. So 
many pens have shared in the task that unity 
of approach and treatment is not always found. 
The more important consideration, however, is 
that, by laying hold of specialized assistance in 
so many fields, the reader is given the benefit 
of a range of scholarship and experience which 
is completely beyond the grasp of any single 
mind, This is conspicuously true of volume IV, 
which, under Bishop MecConnell’s discriminat- 
ing editorship, gives a rounded presentation of 
the relations between Christianity and modern 
science, philosophy, art, industry, and other 
areas of life. 

These volumes should prove an inestimable 
boon to the whole Church. S. M. C. 


Two Notable Dramas of International Goodwill 


THE SWORD OF THE SAMURAI, a Play in 
Two Acts by TRACY D, MYGATT, included 
in RELIGIOUS DRAMAS, 1926, (THE 

~ CENTURY COMPANY) 

AST is East and West is West—but they can 

and do meet in Tracy D, Mygatt’s stirring 
religious drama, THE SWORD OF THE SA- 

MURAI. 

A household in Tokyo, compounded as any 
Japanese family of today must be, of the very 
old and the very new, is the tapestry over 
against which, with fine understanding of both, 
the writer has thrown into relief alternately the 
beautiful austerities of the Buddhist faith, and 
Christ’s living call to love and service. Takeshi, 
the young son of the house, bred by his grand- 
father, a Samurai or knight, and in his own per- 
‘son a noble embodiment of the ancient code of 
deepest reverence for his ancestors, has heard 
‘the even more persuasive voice of Him who 
walked by Galilee’s sea, and whose service is 
perfect freedom. 


At the opening of the play, an appointment 
to the Emperor’s air service, which, in the light 
caught from his new Master, the boy knows 
would mean fighting—not loving—his enemies, 
in the event of war between East and West, is 
searching Takeshi’s very soul. With penetrat- 
ing dramatic instinct, the writer sets the mo- 
ment for the news of America’s passage of the 
Exclusion Act as the moment for the young 
man’s tremendous decision. A practiced dra- 
matic skill created the gallant young Japanese 
and the commanding figure of the fragile old 
grandfather. The struggle between the genera- 
tions, and their ultimate reconciliation weaves 
the drama close. The several other members of 
the household are also well drawn, as are the 
two internationally minded American mission- 
aries, who deplore the hurt to Japan and who, 
at the end, dedicate themselves to its healing. 

Literary distinction—that quality all too rare 
in plays on religious themes, marks THE 
SWORD OF THE SAMURAI. Best of all, 
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determining legislation, electing candidates. 
want no Church bloc, no church vote, handl 
-as such, for which politicians may bid. 
But, ‘thirdly, we do want the Church to be 
effective for the common welfare. We want it 
to speak authoritatively on moral questions, and 
now and again there come matters before the 
public where the moral issue is quite clear, where 
church sentiment, at least among its lead 
meeting in council or convention, seems pr 
tically “unanimous. It has been the comm 
practice of ecclesiastical assemblies, certainly 


since the drama was intended not for reading 
alone but for production, the play is readily act- 
able. F. W. 


OSMAN PASHA, a Drama of the New Turkey. 
By WILLIAM JOURDAN RAPP. (THE 
CENTURY COMPANY) 

The prejudiced mind, looking backward, re-~ 
fuses to believe that the ‘cruelty, intolerance and 
fanaticism that have characterized the Turk in 
the past can be undergoing changes that are 
transforming the whole Near East. The author. 


of this drama of a new nation has written with 
an understanding of an awakened people, a sym- 
pathy for their bewilderment and discourage- 
ment and a belief as strong as the Turks’ own 
in their future progress. ° 

Every new movement has its martyrs, and Os- 
man Pasha, a leader in the new Brotherhood of 


Jesus, points the way to fuller life by his death. - 


His love for the daughter of American mission- 
aries breaks.down the barrier of religion that 
stood between them, and he tells her he is a 
follower of Jesus. He convinces her that to- 
gether they can. achieve great things. Osman 
Pasha’s desire is to make Jesus a vital force in 
Islam. The people must give themselves to God. 
‘“The goal of life is God. The path is love. And 
he who has best pointed the way is a Prophet of 
Islam—Jesus of Nazareth.’’ In the preaching 
of this belief, Osman Pasha meets the same end 
as his Master at the hands of fanatics. 

The book has been written from an intimate 
observation of the new spirit now at work in 
Turkey. It should be thoughtfully read by 
everyone who beliéves that there is an answer to 
the profound uneasiness throughout the Moslem 
world today. Turkey is conscious of her needs as 
never before in her history. What answer is the 
Christian world to give her? J. W. E. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 


solve the problems. It is only as different people 
with different points of view come together 
simply seeking to find God’s way that that way 
ean be found. 

Finally, I must say a word about the Chureh 
“in. its corporate capacity. How far should it, 
through its conventions, act in relation to pub- 
lie matters? On three things we would, I am 
sure, all agree. We are all jealous for the 
preservation of the American principle of the 
separation of Church and State. Formally ex- 
pressed, that means that the State is to give no 


privileges, no special opportunities to one re- , 


ligious body more than another. 
The second point on which we could all agree, 
I am sure, is that the reasonable and Christian 
obverse of this separation is that we want no 
ecclesiastical organization dominating politics, 
[32] 


stances the Church may quite properly give 


‘ship to give. 


our own Church, to feel that under such cireu 


porate expression to its view, that by so doi 
the cause of the Kingdom, even in some sm 
way, is helped. It was in that spirit that G 
eral Convention in October urged American ¢ 
herence to the World Court, now happily given; 
and conventions and synods by the score have 
condemned the increasing lawlessness of Ame 
ean life. This seems a sound position: for 
Church to take. The passage of multitudes 
resolutions in which no one is interested or of 
others by a mere majority vote, is, I am sure 
poor policy from the point of view of the grea 
essential things, but I raise the question as to 
whether, properly safeguarded by reference to 
a competent committee and truly represent: 
the great bulk of its leaders, the Church ou 
not to feel free, nay, ought not to feel it a duty, 
now and again to make specifie declarations con+ 
cerning specific matters. It has a moral leader- 


Imagination and Religion. By S. Parkes Cadm 
Macmillan Co. 


This most recent volume from the pen of Dr. Cad- 
man is a disclosure of at least one of the secrets of 
It shows him to be possessed of the profo 
and rich imagination which he here sets forth as an 
dispensable element in all religious teaching. He ins 
that men are influenced, not through abstract reason, 
but through the vitalizing force of the imagination, and 
from his well-stored mind brings a wealth of illus 
tion and vividness of color that leave no doubt i in 
reader that Dr. Cadman is not only right but is alse 
himself giving living expression of this truth. To eve ry 
man who is called upon to preach or teach the Chri s- 
tian message this book will be a source of rare 
spiration and stimulus. 


By Harold H. Rowley. Det n, 


Aspects of Reunion. 


A thought-provoking book. Insisting on the n 
for union, it shows that union is not an end in it 
but only a means toward a more Christian Chu 
This is a needed test. It minimizes at once the 
nificance of any plan of union which would le 
no place for the Friends in the united Church. 


